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INTRABLOC 


Status of Romanian Refugees 

in Hungary Uncertain 

290000085 F Paris LE MONDE DIPLOMATIQUE 
in French 18 Nov 88 p 21 


[Article by Veronique Soule} 


[Text] Budapest—The grey card is a 2-month visa. The 
purple card is valid for 6 months and can be renewed. 
Finally, the blue card is an ID for foreigners living in 
Hungary. An official with the Interministerial Committee 


proud 
“With the blue card, they can even obtain a passport.” 


The first Eastern bloc country to take in refugees fleeing a 
“brother” regime, Hungary now has a tried and tested 
system. Following the initial confusion caused by the 
sudden increase in the flow of refugees last winter, author- 
ities slipped into their new role as a “host country.” 


There are the temporary reception centers, church-related, 
Red Cross and opposition aid organizations, allowances, 
residence permits, and so on. One would almost think one 
were in a Western country taking in the victims of a 
dictatorship, except for one detail (and it is sizable). 
Because of socialist solidarity, authorities refuse to grant 
refugee status to the new arrivals. The result is often 
inextricable situations for these “non-refugee” runaways. 


Albrecht claims that some | 1,000 persons have received 
visas so far. Among them is a vast majority of Roma- 
nians of Hungarian ancestry, members of the Magyar 
minority of Transylvania who have fled Ceausescu’s 
forced policy of assimilation, economic disaster and 
repression. The “Romanian Romanians” and Saxons 


represent less than 10 percent. 


Questioned at a press conference on 9 November in 
Budapest, Hungary’s No | official, Karoly Grosz, gave 
the overall figure of 30,000 refugees. Sandor Szilagyi, 
from the Refugee Aid Committee linked with the oppo- 
sition, the first to be set up in January, revises the 
estimate downward, a total of 15,000 refugees. 


There are several reasons for the confusion. First of all, 
the refugees do not all want to be registered. Some, the 
minority, arrive with their passports and do not believe 
they need other identification papers. Others have not 
decided what to do—remain, but under what condi- 
tions? Or go back home? Another group wants to con- 
tinue on to the West; that is nearly all the “Romanian 
Romanians,” the Germans and part of the Romanians of 
Hungarian ancestry. 


Grosz said: “We do not want to hold anyone. We shall 
therefore issue exit permits to those who want to leave, 
on two conditions, that they present a visa from the 
Western country of their choice and an invitation from a 
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citizen of that country,” says Albrecht. However, refu- 
gees have told me it is not that simple. Hungarian 
authorities also ask to see the airplane ticket 


paid for in foreign exchange, a tour de force for refugees 
who often do not have a cent in their pockets. 


“In a week, Saxons who can prove their German origin 
obtain their visas for the FRG, but we have no country to 
go to. Perhaps Denmark, they told me.” Tudor, a Roma- 
nian refugee who speaks French fluently, is waiting for a 
hypothetical visa for France. An engineer from Buchar- 
est, 25, he took advantage of a tourist trip to give his 
group the slip and stay in Hungary. 


“Unfortunately, it was the only way.” He had planned 
his getaway for months. An only child, he told his 
parents nothing for they would not have approved. Now 
he does not want to hear about Romania, “a country 
where everything is forbidden.” In Bucharest, Tudor did 
not engage in politics, but took up yoga. However, since 
the “business about transcendental meditation,” which 
resulted in an enormous party purge, that type of activity 
has been labeled antisocialist. Tudor consequently came 


Like several hundred Romanian refugees, but also Hun- 
garians and members of the other fleeing minorities 
(Hungarian Gypsies, Jews, Ukrainians, and so on), 
Tudor lives in Bickse, some 50 km from Budapest, a 
refugee camp that does not go by the name. These 
sinister-looking buildings were originally built in connec- 
tion with the opening of a strip coal mine, but the 
gigantic project was abandoned. Today, Protestant 
churches rent the buildings from the government in 
order to house the new arrivals. 


Housing refugees in a country already suffering from an 
endemic housing shortage is the crucial problem. Refu- 
gees who have found work, which is rather easy, crowd 
together in the primitive hotels for workers. Others end 
up with relatives or already crowded friends or even 
sublet rooms from tenants. Churches take them in 
presbytery rooms. 


The most painful problem is the matter of the reunifica- 
tion of families. Leaving with passports or illegally 
crossing the border (like more than half of the 1,000 
refugees who arrive every month), most have had to 
leave their families, often their wives and children, 
behind. It is a subject rarely mentioned out of discretion 
and helplessness. The probiem is currently insoluble. 
The Hungarian Red Cross has tried to pass on the cases 
to its Romanian counterpart, but the latter has declared 
it has no authority, on the excuse that the matter falls 
within the competence of the government. 


“I have great hope that things will be settled after the 
Arad meeting (between Grosz and Nicolae Ceausescu on 
31 December),” Albrecht says, “but for the time being, 
nothing has happened.” “That meeting was a mistake. 
Grosz went there on his knees and got nothing,” says one 
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dissident, echoing a rather widespread opinion. Full of 
good will in the field but mired in their principles, 
Hungarian authorities take the risk of one day suffering 
on the account of these refugees who are not refugees. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Obzina Spells Out Current Views on Future 
of Socialism 

24000032 Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 

24 Nov 88 p 5 


[Article by Jaromir Obzina: “New State in the Develop- 
ment of World Socialism”] 


[Text] World socialism is passing through a complicated 
yet revolutionary period. This was the conclusion drawn 
by the CPSU conference last June; our party too shares 
this view. In what lies the class-political essence of this 
revolutionary period? What historical development has 
objectively and subjectively conditioned and made pos- 
sible such a qualitative social change? What is its social 
meaning, what are its prospects? 


The objective events which facilitated a 

extension of socialism consisted of the following deter- 
mining and decisive factors: Firstly, it was the birth and 
development of the world socialist system. Socialist 
revolution, dictatorship of the proletariat, socialist state- 
hood and socialist democracy, construction of socialism 
and the existence of a socialist society came forth from a 
utopian vision, from theory and social consciousness, 
and have become historical facts, a reality. The validity 
of scientific communism has been confirmed by social 
practice on a national as well as a world scale. 


The other indispensable factor of an objective nature 
making possible and conditioning a qualitative social 
change in the development of socialism and in the 
correlation of international political forces was the 
attainment of a strategic military parity between the 
USSR and USA on a global scale, in fact also between the 
socialist and capitalist world. In this connection one 
cannot fail to recall Lenin’s thesis that revolutions have 
a genuine historical value and practical significance only 
when they are able to defend themselves and prevail. As 
the 19th conference of the CPSU put it, the essence of 
this problem is that “in response to a nuclear challenge 
addressed to us and to the entire socialist world it was 
necessary to attain a strategic parity with the USA. And 
this was done.” 


The facts cited above lead to the following conclusion: 


1. Humanity, human society, human civilization while 
sharing the natural unity of mankind but at the same 
time diverse in terms of nations, races, and ethnic 
groups, presently branches sociopolitically into two 
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socioeconomic formations—cominunist and capitalist— 
which on the world scale express antagonism between 
the world’s working class, the proletariat, and the world 
bourgeoisie. 


2. The political representatives of world socialism and 
world capitalism have in the 1980's arrived at the shared 
conclusion that at the present time, unlike for instance in 
the situation prior to World War II, it is not possible to 
use military force to change the objective reality of an 
existing world socialist and world capitalist system. 
Equally, they concluded that the class antagonism ema- 
nating from their essence cannot be resolved by the 
thousand-year-old classical means of politics as so often 
was armed struggle, war. Today it could or would only be 
a world thermonuclear war. 


Why is it not possible today to reach for the old, 
historically obsolete model of conflict resolution which 
was often seen as a “sure recipe for power” and “tested 
in the fire of experience”? Because both sides have 
objectively drawn the conclusion that their political 
goal—proving the superiority of this or the other social 
system—cannot be achieved by a global thermonuclear 
war, since in the event of such a war there would be no 
victors or vanquished. And proceeding from this fact 
corresponding conclusions had to be and were drawn for 
global policy. These are the correct, optimistic as well as 
realistic conclusions: it is possible, and from the point of 
view of human society and man as a biological species, it 
is necessary to exclude world thermonuclear war as a 
means of continuing the policies of both sides—social- 
ism as well as capitalism. A world thermonuclear war 
cannot resolve the basic antagonistic social conflict 
between the world’s working class and the world bour- 
geoisie, because a “solution” of this conflict at the cost of 
liquidating man, human society, civilization and culture 
is incompatible with the interests of mankind. 


A theoretical and political maximalization of class strug- 
gle, conceived as carrying on class struggle ad absur- 
dum—no matter from which side—reflects a false, erro- 
neous approach to a resolution which ends in a blind 
alley. The specific objective reality in politics based on 
applying the laws of class struggle requires specific 
dialectical thinking and calls for correct political solu- 
tions. Practically the only social way out of this compli- 
cated situation is exclusion of a world thermonuclear 
war from the arsenals of contemporary world politics, as 
well as assuring world peace. 


3. Along with these new objective realities, facts, phe- 
nomena and developments of the class struggle we see an 
ideopolitical unfolding of Marxist-Leninist theory in 
future social relations from the point of view of class, 
nation, and mankind. Given the specific correlation of 
forces between socialism and capitalism, we see that 
humanistic values take precedence over class values. 
These humanistic values today include at the minimum 
and most certainly avoidance of a world thermonuclear 
war, ecological factors and relations between society and 
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nature. Class antagonism between the workers’ class and 
the bourgeoisie is, and in these areas under current 
historical conditions must be, subordinated to humanis- 
tic values. 


Placing human values into the center of the workers’ and 
socialism’s programmatic and political efforts does not 
signify renunciation of the theory of class struggle, but 
rather a new stage in perceiving workers’ class hegemony 
while pursuing revolutionary goals within nations and 
transition from capitalism to socialism on a global scale 
under current historical conditions. “When analyzing 
the present-day world,” it says in the documents of the 
19th all-union conference of the CPSU, “we have real- 
ized even more clearly that without losing their class 
character, international relations are becoming progres- 
sively more realistic, as do relations between nations.... 
Viewed from the current state of affairs characterized by 
increasing nuclear danger and a sharpening of global 
problems, raising higher the internationalization of all 
processes in the world—which is becoming ever more 
unitary and interdependent—our endeavor was to 
understand more thoroughly the idea of the interrela- 
tionship between proletarian class interest and the inter- 
est of all humanity as it was anchored in Marxism from 
the very beginning. This led us to conclude that human- 
istic interests have priority in our century.” 


A creative approach to the ideological legacy of the 
classics of Marxism-Leninism shows a pronounced ten- 
dency to see that the expression and attainment of vital 
national interests in general, and in socialism in partic- 
ular, is tied with the objective development of socialist 
society. This makes possible, in a realistic historical 
perspective, achievement of an essentially classless soci- 
ety even before the development of all society culminates 
completely and without any remnants in communism. 
Thus an all-sided development of socialism is gradually 
bringing nearer the historical milestone where social 
Classes within socialist nations come closer to each other 
with their interests and the nature of production and 
production relations, to the point of gradually disappear- 
ing until they disappear completely. But socialist nations 
remain, and will remain for a long historical period. This 
means that Communists, Marxist-Leninist parties must 
have a long-term program for the social development of 
sociaiist nations and their policies toward other nations. 


But the issue is not just the national program of socialist 
countries and their nations. It is rather the communist 
goal itself, or more precisely one of its essential 
attributes: construction of a classless society. It is a class 
goal of the workers only in a dialectical interpretation, in 
the context of a unitary concept of understanding society 
in the sense of historical materialism. This is because a 
dialectical understanding of the elimination of antago- 
nism and ultimately all classes including the ruling 
workers’ class contains within its prescription for the 
future a transition for the vanguard of the struggle for 
communism from a class concept of a humanistic con- 
cept. In light of this principle the future communist 
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society will be one for which antagonism between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie is a matter of the past 
because, as Engels wrote, “in its principle communism 
stands above the conflict between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat...it is precisely this conflict it wants to 
eliminate...because communism is not a matter just for 
the workers’ class but rather for all mankind.” 


The facts cited above offer far from an exhaustive but 
rather a minimal listing of the fundamental, indispens- 
able objective factors making possible a law-governed 
transition of socialist development to a new, qualita- 


tively higher stage. 


From the political point of view the current level of the 
socialist development of society, especially in relation to 
class, nationa!, and humanistic values, requires empha- 
sis on an all-sided development of socialist democracy. 
In the present historical stage it is precisely socialist 
democracy which gives it a notable expression: securing 
it for all classes and strata of socialist society without any 
limit, to the extent in which the exploiter classes and 
their remnants in the society had been overcome or 
essentially overcome. But that’s not all. Right now a 
basic expression of socialist democracy is the assertion 
and broadening of each citizen’s rights and freedoms 
anchored in the constitution and legal order, to safe- 
guard all-sided development and room for civic activity 
for each individual in the socialist society. 


This is in full harmony with the programmatic, goal- 
oriented trend toward public communist self-govern- 
ment, to which the socialist self-government is gradually 
becoming a historical precursor. It needs emphasizing 
that already at the current development stage of socialist 
society, in everyday life, work and political activity are 
influenced more by the extent and value of personal 
freedoms, by the cultural maturity and civic conscious- 
ness of each socialist individual, than by the rigidly 
perceived class status or affiliation with this or another 
social stratum. If a class affiliation “in the final analysis” 
objectively influences the perception of political rights 
and freedoms as well as their assertion, then the real and 
actual extent of political freedoms, the real development 
of all democratic institutions and the political regime of 
socialism are putting it into effect day in and day out, 
every hour and minute in each citizen’s personal life 
experience. 


Class affiliation, political regime, work or political 
impulses, social activity or passivity each exert an influ- 
ence of its own, but in the totality of social practice form 
a concrete personality. This is more or less reflected in 
their thinking and activity, showing the extent to which 
each individual is a conscious and active subject of social 
life or merely a marginal participant—or even a more or 
less passive object. In sum we term the influence of these 
factors the human factor. Underestimation of this com- 
posite factor is one of the main causes of our long-term 
economic difficulties. 
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Thus we have reason to say that the creative process of a 
theoretical and political inquiry from the 20th CPSU 
congress to the 19th CPSU conference, with all the 
problems, has in its entirety been a historic development 
of the Marxist-Leninist theory. And today we can per- 
haps say with justification that after 32 years we see real 
theoretical-political axioms formulated of which the 
further elaboration, understanding, development, and 
shaping into a unitary theoretical concept and action 
program contributes to the formation of a new strategy 
of socialist construction within socialism as well as the 
entire world communist movement. 


The facts cited above offer far from an exhaustive but 
rather a minimal listing of the fundamental indispensable 
factors making possible a iaw-governed transition of 
socialist development of a new, qualitatively higher stage. 


Insofar as the subjective factors and premises of such a 
change in the socialist development of social reality and 
its reflection in our thinking are concerned, foremost 
among them is the determining activity of Marxist- 
Leninist, communist parties. 


The topmost subjective factor of the qualitative change 
toward a new stage in the development of socialism and 
the very concept cf socialism is the gradual, long-term 
formation of a creative political nucleus and practical 
assertion of its political power position within the CPSU. 
This opened up a way, after a protracted period lasting 
over 30 years, a period of experiments and partial mea- 
sures, for preparing, as is generally believed, at the April 
1985 session of the CPSU Central Committee a radical 
change in newly expanding Marxist-Leninist theory and 
the concept of practical socialist construction. Without 
this nucleus, without its political power position in the 
Central Committee and the entire Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union there would be no guarantee of the irrevers- 
ibility of these qualitative changes. 


The political, class, social, theoretical and methodologi- 
cal essence of the ongoing revolutionary restructuring of 
socialist society is matching, analogous, parallel in all 
socialist countries the Soviet Union included, with more 
or less evident specifics, peculiarities, and historical 
concreteness. This is an extraordinarily important fact of 
an international dimension and significance. We have 
here ual, programmatic, acute as well as long 
term, ideological as well as practical measures and activ- 
ities of chiefly political and economic nature aiming at 
further revolutionary development of what today is 
already real socialism born in the Great October Social- 
ist Revolution, in the self-sacrificing, decades-long 
socialist building up of our nations led by Marxist- 
Leninist parties, with all the consequences flowing from 
this for the power situatior. in the international political 
arena on a worldwide scale. 


We value also the fairness and positive interest ix the 
success of the socialist countries’ restructuring displayed 
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by realistic and progressive circles and individual per- 
sonalities of bourgeois political structures. We share with 
these politica: forces an objective, sober view of the 
current political map of the world, a factual evaluation of 
the correlation of forces and a mutual interest in con- 
structive solutions to our relations, to the global prob- 
lems of mankind while fully respecting the difference 
between sociopolitical systems, peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems, and expansion of 
relations for all-sided mutual enrichment based on the 
principles of equal rights and equal security for all. 


Simply put, we jointly proclaim a full and natural 
equality between communism and capitalism in interna- 
tional and interstate relations. We proclaim a compre- 
hensive application of general norms of international 
law by all and for all; therefore we reject interference by 
political representatives of some nations in the life of 
other nations. For ourselves we are not asking for any 
advantages or privileges, but we reject discrimination in 
any form, self-appointed messianism, as well as forcible 
or unwanted attempts to make anyone happy through 
so-called good intentions of others. 


But we don’t make things easy on ourselves, and there- 
fore we do not avoid efforts to resolve all the real 
problems of our socialist society. Hence it is also an 
indispensable condition of the historic change and a 
further development of socialist society to clarify and 
resolve, along with the new programmatic direction, at 
least three categories of complex tasks: 


a) By way of developing socialist democracy, we must 
extend and firmly establish not only the rights of our 
citizens, but also the social foundation of all struc- 
‘tures of state power raise the level of political culture 
and socialist statehood, and correctly identify for 
each stage of socialist development a realistic and 
attractive political program; 


b) We must clarify, factually and truthfully, the causes 
of the deformations, errors and mistakes which in the 
past period of socialist construction came to be a 
secondary undesirable, regrettable and sometimes 
tragic feature and wherever possible, obtain redress. 
But the main thing is to safeguard the individual 
against a repetition of such violations of socialist 
norms in the future; 


c) We mus, analyze the causes and draw objective 
conclusions from the fact that the USSR in 70 years 
and our country in 40 years failed to match the level 
of economic development in the most advanced cap- 
italist countries or their material wealth. Also, the 
need is to clarify the causes leading to the period of 
Stagnation and slow tempos of national economic 
growth, and io find effective solutions. The talk is of 
comparing the economic level of all socialist countries 
with seven of the most advanced capitalist countries 
(the so-called Strong Seven), ultimately with several 
other very advanced capitalist states. The reason is 
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that a comparison between all capitalist and all social- 
ist countries comes out objectively and eee 
in favor of socialism. This is undoubtedly a historic 

success of socialism and one of the first cases of 
evidence showing the qualitative advantage of the 
socialist order over capitalisrn. 


But today even this success is not and can not be 
determinative to us. Then, too, one cannot overlook that 
many views are susceptible to skillful bourgeois propa- 
ganda. They coyly avoid mentioning the dozens of less 
advanced and often thoroughly backward capitalist 
states with very low leveis of economy, culture, public 
health and life, where to this day people are dying of 
hunger or malnutrition; those countries are not men- 
tioned in the comparison. What else would you expect 
from contemporary capitalism? But our ideological work 
too fails to properly elucidate this fact. Yet we must not 
forget that the nature of contemporary capitalism, its 
influence on world events is primarily determined by 
that very narrow, technologically and economically most 
advanced group of capitalist countries with a high—even 
though not for all—standard of living. And therefore we 
must measure and compare ourselves with them in the 


first place! 


It follows from the above that the contemporary social 
development of world socialism, presently characterized 
most often and generally by terms such as restructuring 
and “new political thinking,” is not an accidental act but 
rather an objective, downright law-governed transition 
to a new stage and quality of socialist society. 


Resolution of problems connected with the past stage of 
socialist construction, just as overcoming the deforma- 
tions and errors, stagnation, low tempos of deveopment 
and in certain areas the lag behind the most advanced 
capitalist countries especially in the economy and scien- 
tific-technical development, charge us in part with the 
task of overcoming “the legacy of the past,” in part with 
consequences of “the loss of contact with the most 
progressive trends in the advance of the world’s 
peoples.” Despite the importance of these problems and 
the urgency of their resolution, in order to resolve them 
on socialist principles we must conceive of them as an 
inseparable part and a partial task of further socialist 
construction. 


The essence of historical facts is that they cannot be 
changed, embellished or devalued, and further that each 
revolutionary movement certain to have a future must 
learn from them. We must learn above all from our own 
successes and faults, from our own experience. But we 
want to learn, and we will learn much more diligently 
and effectively from all that is valuable in the world. 
This, too, is a programmatic principle of restructuring. 


As it says in the documents of the 19th all-union CPSU 
conference, “It is because we reject all that deformed 
socialism in the 1930’s and that led to its stagnation in 
the 1970's. But we want the kind of socialism which 
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would be rid of the deformations of the last years and at 
the same time would take over all the best that has been 
created by the founders of our theory, that has resulted 
from the work and efforts of our people, that expresses 
its hopes and dreams. We want a socialism that absorbs 
all the progressive experience of the world and is fully 
anchored in the achievements of human progress.” 


We therefore understand and define the essence of 
restructuring from the social, political, economic, cul- 
tural and educational point of view in a much deeper and 
principled manner, and therefore when we mention 
restructuring “we are talking about a qualitatively new 
condition of our society as an important step on the road 
toward communism.” Thus we regard as the only correct 
concept and understanding of restructuring as a contin- 
uation of the revolutionary process, as a new, higher 
stage of socialism. Hence we a priori reject any specula- 
tive concepts, such as “a third road” or a convergence 
between capitalism and socialism, not to mention appar- 
ent concepts about a restoration of capitalism. 


From the aforementioned concept of restructuring also 
emerge the basic features determining its nature. For this 
reason neither objectivism nor criticism, much less nihil- 
ism are the characteristic features of restructuring, but 
rather pride in the revolutionary past, successes of social- 
ist construction and respect for those who gave their 
lives in the name of socialism. Further, it is a creative, 
objective, revolutionary dialectical process in the period 
of the new stage in the development of socialism, negat- 
ing all that is old and overcome and freeing new sources 
and elements of socialism which consciously create the 
new stage in the development of world socialism. 


It is the historical merit of the 19th all-union CPSU 
conference that this new, qualitatively higher stage in the 
development of socialism aiming forward to commu- 
nism has been characterized in a sufficiently clear and 
convincing manner. 


Kre’s Plenum 
24000047 Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 
20 Dec 88 pp 3-4 


[Address by Zdenek Krc, member of the CPCZ Central 
Committee and deputy chairman of the Czech National 
Council, to the 12th Plenum of the CPCZ Central 
Committee, 16 Dec] 


[Text] For a long time, the discrepancy in our national 
economy between the relatively more challenging tasks 
on the national economic level and their fulfillment in 
the plans of the ministries and enterprises has been 
growing. The nonfulfillment of the intensification pro- 
gram has increased that discrepancy even further and 
thereby, it helped create an economic imbalance. Our 
experience has confirmed that a reduction of the rate of 
growth or of the staie pian in itself does not reduce that 
imbalance; rather, it makes it even worse. So long as the 
fulfillment of the intensification program does not take a 
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turn for the better, it will be difficult to achieve a rapid 
growth of our national income. Moreover, it is obvious 
that in view of the increased stockpiles of useless goods, of 
an excessive rate of unfinished construction projects, of a 
faster growth of wages that of labor productivity, and of 
the difficulties with supplies for our domestic markets, one 
cannot expect that a mere change of economic mechanisms 
will resolve these problems. A radical change in the quality 
of our economic management, production and discipline is 
imperative. We must seek solutions which will lead to a 
change of our economic situation. 


First of all, the economic center must improve its man- 
agement. For a long time our economy has been subser- 
vient to the dictatorship of branch ministries pursuing 
their own interests. The ministries are dictating to our 
governments 4::d our enterprises not what benefits the 
interests of our society, but what ensures their own 
power. As evident from the proposed plan for 1989, they 
have been enforcing for a long time lackadaisical policies 
for the preservation of their technical status quo, and an 
extensive growth that consumes enormous resources. 
Only a drastic change in relations between the center and 
the ministries may provide the necessary conditions for 
the achievement of a flexible, dynamic structure of 
production and for more vigorous activities of the enter- 
prises themselves. 


Secondly, we need more objective specifications of the 
directives for the economic mechanism, particularly for 
the systems of planning, credits, financing, taxation, and 
updating of wholesale and procurement prices, but 
above all, we need a se of norms, standards and criteria 
for our economic management and for the raiing of our 
enterprises. We must support as much as possible ven- 
tures of our enterprises and mobilization of their internal 
resources. The economic mechanism must follow the 
rule that what does not work, must be changed, and what 
works weil, must be kept and continuously improved. 


If we look at the proposed mechanism from these points 
of view, we must admit that it contains a number of 
questions to which neither theory nor its planners know 
the answer. Some parts of the recently adopted economic 
laws bear the marks of excessive haste, a lack of in-depth 
elaboration, and compromise. This may be confirmed by 
the election of directors puzsuant to the law on state 
enterprise. Our experience from the way the elections 
were recently organized is ambiguous. They have no 
hisicrical justification in our country, nor are they essen- 
tial for democratization. The development in the mod- 
ern world is directed toward competitions and therefore, 
we should pay more attention to their careful planning. 


Our lifelong experience has taught us that every attempt 
to skip an important stage keeps us from advancing. We 
must learn to promptly assess our previous experience 
and stop rushing systemic issues. This has nothing to do 
with over cautiousness and indecision. Quality cannot be 
replaced by nonexisting quantity, because the next gen- 
eration will have to pay the IOU’s for the errors that we 
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may easily commit in haste. The restructuring of the 
economic mechanism involves its own risks and difficul- 
ties stemming from the existing mechanism which does 
no’ yermit any radical upturn in the development and 
syle of managerial operations and in the attitude 
towards labor. For that reason, it is correct to accelerate 
the implementation of the new mechanism and by the 
same token, to pay more attention to the quality of 
in-depth specification of its individual principles. 


It is important to discuss what has been accomplished, at 
what cost, and where the greatest difficulties and prob- 
lems occurred. We must be successful in economic 
Competitions with world economy. That depends on the 
rate of net capital formation in our national economy, on 
our economic achievements, and on programs in indi- 
vidual branches which must drastically revamp their 
structure of production, capital assets, and scientific and 
technological standards. 


Nevertheless, we must not permit factors of the Western 
economic system to be transplanted in the structural 
rebuilding of our economy, as outlined in some parts of 
the projection to year 2010 developed by the Prognostic 
Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. I 
mention this because voices advocating radical measures 
are now gaining momentum. They are not searching for 
ways and means to resolve problems in the socialist, 
planned khozraschet production of goods and in com- 
mercial relations based on social, collective ownership. 
Quite the opposite—ihey emphasize the supreme power 
of the principle of free competition in the market, and of 
price control by the market, which could result in the 
dismantling of the socialist system of planned manage- 
ment, and in partial unemployment. Thus, they recom- 
mend the concept of policies practiced by the Western 
countries against the socialist states. In its issue of 19 
November 1988, the British weekly THE ECONOMIST 
published an essay about the future of Europe, in which 
it posed a question whether the West should aid the 
socialist countries in their restructuring. It concluded 
that such aid should not be forthcoming if it would 
involve cheap credits for a still more expansive non- 
marketing system of prices and management. Long lines 
of shoppers in the East are proof of too much cash and of 
great shortages of goods. The best assistance is to con- 
tinue to prove that greater freedom and more liberal 
policies in the market work best. This needs no com- 
ment. 


It is the highest time for our ministries and for all of us 
to stop excusing our own errors and our lack of success, 
and to take a hard look at the way we are implementing 
our party's strategic decisions and our approved laws. 
The roots of our problems are in our inconsi.tent, 
half-hearted decisionmaking. Peopie want to work, and 
therefore, we must rid their work of all that is redundant; 
we must tap the potential of their personalities; we must 
not overdramatize the problem of continuity of tradi- 
tions; we must begin a persuasive dialogue with them, 
which will force them to think. 
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Above all, we must precisely define the current standard 
for our economic development from the viewpoint of the 
needs of the development of our living standard. Our 
trade balance and retail prices demand more attention. 
The disproportions in the market of consumer goods are 
steadily deteriorating. The primary cause of their imbal- 
ance is the fact that the production of consumer goods 
and services for pay are lagging behind the growth of per 
capita cash incomes. We should not waste moncy 
because we have to, but spend it to satisfy our needs. 


We should identify the reasons for our country’s deficit 
and for the dictate of the manufactures; we must not 
permit the planned restructuring of wholesale prices to 
increase costs in other branches. 


Our economy must curb the escalating prices, but to do 
sO, it must first learn to be consistent in controlling the 
rise of wages. In order to work more efficiently, we must 
radically change our attitude to labor, the competence of 
the managers, and the skills of economic management. 
For that we lack the necessary discipline. We are con- 
stantly appealing, persuading, wheedling, but now ii is 
the highest time to call to responsibility those who shirk 
their duties. We should be more sensible when dealing 
with issues of authority and responsibility. It is not 
enough for us to keep tabs, supervise and check every- 
thing. Our shortcomings do not stem from inefficient 
accounting, but from incompetent performance of those 
in charge. 


Our economy needs an impetus to change. The deceler- 
ation of its growth does not mean that our economic 
Organism is exhausted, nor is it proof that new forces are 
being marshalled. It stems from a structural and techno- 
logical imbalance of our economy, from our inadequate 
involvement in economy, from an inflation of words 
without deeds, and from long-lasting routine. People 
need to be assured that the economic changes will be for 
the better, because uncertainty breeds fears. 


Our common goal must be higher labor productivity as a 
barometer of scientific and technological progress, effi- 
ciency, and well-organized production. However, our 
principal duty at this time is to stop wastefulness. We 
cannot improve our economy without changing our- 
selves. It does not help to have a great many experts, if 
they are incompetent. The habit of being satisfied with 
little does not come from an inherent sense of reality, but 
from ignorance of our true potential. 


The changes of the economic mechanism will take a long 
time. We cannot expect that their effects will soon 
appear, we must be prepared for delays in their fulfill- 
ment. However, our current econc.nic situation 
demands that specific programs for interventions in 
national economy be prepared to stop any unsound 
trends. The restructuring of the economic mechanism is 
not just a campaign; it must become a dynamic process 
which will change the mindset of our people and their 
labor achievements. 
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Our actual performance must prove that the restructur- 
ing of the economic mechanism is compatible with 
accelerated growth. We are abandoning an economy 
restricted by the volume of material resources, and 
entering a period of economy of ideas in which the 
greatest resource is creativity. That means that we must 
assume economic risks, reorganize the managerial oper- 
ations in a more radical manner, and find correct 
approaches to problem solving. This will be accom- 
plished if all of us will get involved and support the 
efforts of our party’s presidium and of our government 
for a radical change of our current situation; if we shall 
free ourselves from deep-rooted habits of thought, 
action, conduct, and approach to the fulfillment of our 
tasks, and if we focus more intently on the search for the 
ways and means of problem solving, and for untapped 
potential. We should be more concerned about the 
fulfillment of our tasks than about excuses that they 
could not be fulfilled due to objective difficulties, as is 
still being done in certain places. 


Vaclavik’s Plenum Speech 
24000052 Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 
19 Dec 88 p 3 


[Text of speech by Vaclav Vaclavik, member of the 
CPCZ Central Committee and leading secretary of the 
North Moravian Regional Committee of the CPCZ, to 
the 12th Plenum of the CPCZ Central Committee, 16 
Dec] 


[Text] We have directed our main effort toward increas- 
ing the capacity for action . nd independence of the basic 
party organizations, particularly in the economic sphere. 
We consider it to be decisive for deepening the leading 
role of the party in the process of restructuring. 


We have oriented in this direction the work of the 
district committee, as well as the factory and enterprise- 
wide party committees. Our aim is to activate the widest 
possible circle of communists for a conscientious strug- 
gle to fulfill the Eighth 5-Year Plan and a consistent 
implementation of the restructuring. We are trying to 
make the work of the regional committee as well as of the 
district committees of the Party more efficient. Follow- 
ing the regional conference we adopted a long-range 
program for ensuring implementation of tasks which 
were determined during its proceedings. We delimited 
the tasks of the apparatus staff, so that they would better 
fulfill the role as helpers of our elected officials. We 
began an experiment in Novy Jicin aimed at increasing 
the efficiency of political party work. We put emphasis 
on work with the chairman of the basic organization as 
the political leader of the work collective. Our efforts 
were reflected in an overall improvement of party work 
in our basic organizations. 


But as we have learned, not everywhere did they com- 
prehend how complex and long-range the resolutions of 
the 9th Plenum are. In particular, we are not being 
successful in interrelating with sufficient effectiveness 











the political- organizational work with ideological edu- 
cation. At the same time, the need to change the content 
of party work is understood with difficulty in our party 

Therefore we enjoin the basic organiza- 
tions to deal with their own situation, in their own work 
collective, much more than with the situation around 
them. We require them to critically address delicate 


assignments and consistently require them to submit 
accounts of the fulfillment of their tasks. 


This is not an easy struggle, in which above all the 


harmony, and whose numbers grow literally every day. A 
great many people, even party functionaries, but mostly 
economic managers and functionaries of the National 
Front, although they agree with the restructuring in 
words, in practice they are either at a loss what to do, or 
they are waiting for directives. Against the temporizing 
and dragging of feet we are waging a continuous and 
frankly speaking difficult struggle. But we also come 
across instances when functionaries and some workers 
concur with the restructuring, but in practice work 
against it because it would mean an end to their com- 
fortable life and their sometimes undeserved benefits. 
We subject such approaches to criticism and we require 
the party agencies and organizations to reveal those who 
follow them. 


At the plenum of our regional party committee at the 
beginning of January 1988, we put emphasis on the 
planning of restructuring in all our enterprises, plants, 
and economic organizations. First and foremost, at issue 
is to determine correctly prospective objectives and win 
over the work collectives to fulfill them. Thanks to this 
programmatic approach, the first stage of restructuring 
of the organizational structures took place in our region 
without any great problems. 


We are making the struggle, which we are carrying on in 
behalf of the restructuring, contingent on the successful 
implementation of the tasks of the Eighth 5-Year Plan. 
The concrete result of our political effort is that during 
the 11 months of this year the industrial enterprises in 
the region exceeded the plan of their adjusted value 
added by more than Kcs 423 million, and the plan for 
output of goods by more than Kcs 856 million. We have 
fulfilled labor productivity in adjusted value added to 
101.5 percent, and compared to the same period last year 
productivity grew by 3.8 percent. Good results were 
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registered by our farming and food processing industry. 
A decisive share in these results is due to the fulfillment 
of socialist pledges in the region, which were undertaken 
in honor of the 40th anniversary of the Victorious 
February and the 70th anniversary of the establishment 
of Czechoslovakia. At the head of the movement stood 
the miners’ collective from the mine Red October in 
Ostrava, led by Ladislav Dosedia. Within a short time, 
more than 4,000 collec‘ives and most enterprises in the 
region joined this collective. The good results are 
reflected in the overall political climate. On the other 
hand, however, people are asking us why, when this is 
the case, there are such frequent interruptions in supplies 
for the domestic market. 


Our party organizations have a hard time finding argu- 
ments when it comes to political work among the masses. 
The effort to improve the quality of production and the 
efficiency of the manufacturing processes by the neces- 
sary rate is proving unsuccessful. In 31 industrial and 5 
construction enterprises, comrades did not ensure the 
necessary lead-time of labor productivity over the 
growth of wages. Seventy four enterprises in the region 
share in the overfulfilling of inventories by Kcs 2.6 
billion. The rate of growth of total inventories is almost 
4 times greater than the rate of growth of output. That 
confirms that thus far we have not succeeded in over- 
coming the extensive tendencies to a sufficient degree. 
Bu. we have to point out and criticize the unwillingness 
of some present economic units and departments to 
share in substantive solutions of problems to which they 
contributed in the past by their actions and sometimes a 
lack of action. This concerns especially the approach of 
the General Directorate of the Enterprise of General 
Machinery Brno to the solution of the problems at 
Zbrojvka Vsetin and in Moravia Marianske Udoli. The 
shortfalls of both enterprises this year reached Kcs 230 
million of adjusted value added. Serious problems exist 
also in the area of supply and demand. The inability to 
meet payments in some enterprises is growing, while 
others are beginning to insist strictly on payments in 
advance, which could lead to the shutting down of a 
number of productions. Many enterprises make their 
subdeliveries to other enterprises contingent on pay- 
ments in foreign currency. 


We are also critically evaluating the state of preparations 
for the plan for 1989. We are of the opinion that even 
under the current economic mechanism the enterprises 
can do more. Therefore, beginning | January next year, 
we shall put under party control, instead of the output of 
goods and adjusted valuc added, the fulfillment of the 
plan for profit, labor productivity from adjusted value 
added, and overall cost effectiveness. We determined 
that in the first quarter enterprises shall fulfill 26 percent 
of the annual task, 51 percent by midyear, 75.5 percent 
by the third quarter. We want to give this equal division 
as a specific party assignment to the enterprise directors. 
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Validity of Political Slogans Doubted 
24000041 Prague TRIBUNA in Czech No 49, 7 Dec 88 p 2 


[Article by Robert Dengler: “Is It Not Clear Enough?”] 


[Text] The author Frantisek Stavinoha hit the bull’s eye 
when on the radio program “Living Words” he 
expressed his disagreement with the display of senseless 
phrases. He was referring to the obsequious and in its 
essence, dubious slogan: “All forces for the restructuring 
of our economic mechanism,” which contradicts the 
regression of our communities and the breakdown of 
normal human relations. 


However, we have other slogans. They have not been 
coined today, but they should apply precisely at this time 
when the causes and consequences of the above-men- 
tioned discrepancy between words and deeds are becom- 
ing top.<s of intellectual debates and sincere discussions 
of our citizens. Let us take, for instance, Gottwald’s 
well-xnown appeal: “Face the masses!” 


I admit that I felt uneasy when an acquaintance of mine, 
a man without political affiliation, remarked: “And why 
is it that the communists today are not proclaiming the 
slogan ‘Face the masses!"? Have you forgotten it? What 
are you afraid of?” 


I wanted to tell him that he should read the addresses 
and decisions of the 10th session of the CPCZ Central 
Committee, programmatic statements by the federal 
government, or reports about Comrade Jakes’ speech to 
the East Bohemia regional caucus. To be sure, I have not 
missed that slogan; albeit unspoken, it was there without 
sticking out like a sore thumb from every paragraph. But 
I stopped myself in time. I did not reply right away. After 
all, what if he was right? ... 


It occurred to me that such a slogan is not a “prerog- 
ative” of the anonymous higher echelons of the admin- 
istration, as people nowadays like to call them. But don’t 
we happen to miss that slogan on lower levels? 


What is the reason, for example, that certain directors of 
our new state enterprises have lost elections, although 
the party committees had been sending opposite signals? 
Why a council of employees elected in one Prague 
enterprise has no communist representatives? Probably 
because the promoters and the party officials had under- 
estimated the work with the “masses” and neglected to 
consult them promptly and properly. There may be 
many reasons. Perhaps the communist candidates had 
not gained sufficient credibility; perhaps the elections 
were regarded as a mere formality and it was assumed 
that the employees would endorse just any proposal... | 
dor’t know. I want to avoid any simplification, but still, 
here applies the old experience that one should not find 
faults in the people who made the decision but in the 
people who organized the elections. 


The communists must be more careful to learn the views 
of the people around them. Most people have no political 
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affiliation; they are our comrades in trade unions, our 
coworkers, or our neighbors in housing developments. 
Most of them are helping build socialism, and only joint 
efforts can accomplish such a task. These individuals are 
our partners in dialogue and in action, in the shaping, 
oversight and implementation of our policies. If we fail 
to recognize this simple truth, it may be too late—they 
may join someone else as partners. 


Sure, their views often differ from ours, and we may not 
like that. They may oppose this or that official; they may 
complain about the quality of services—but we should 
do the same whenever we find some shortcomings. By 
admitting errors, we shall take the first step toward 
deserving and earning the trust of the people around us. 
But that is not enough. We must seek solutions, stand up 
for others, and show them that we really care for them. 
Can we do that? Are we willing to burn our fingers? Or 
do we, communists, feel that our time is so “precious” 
that we would not want to waste it on squabbles that 
allegedly “serve no useful purpose”? Even such views 
may be heard. They follow their own logic. In all 
probability, we are used to feeling satisfied if anything is 
working. But is that really enough for us? It may be 
enough at a meeting, but hardly face to face with one’s 
exhausted wife or in a poorly run store. 


Therefore: Face the masses! We may learn a lot from 
them. 


Who are those “masses”? 


Precisely, they may be your wife, your colleague, my 
child or the neighbor’s kid. They have their logic and 
want to put it to some use. They have their experience 
and want to convey it. They have their doubts and need 
to share them. 


Do we know what to say and how to listen? 


A lecturer on the middle party level (in the organizational 
sense, not in terms of knowledge) asks seriously: “How open 
should I be when speaking to my audience?” I know just one 
universal answer: “There is no answer to your question. Are 
you sufficiently informed and experienced to assess prob- 
lems from various standpoints? Are you conversant with the 
facts? Are you confident? Well, then, the openness of your 
audience will tell you how open your statements may be. If 
you know the answer, present it. If you do not know it, don’t 
give an answer, but act as though the limits of openness were 
exceeded, when in fact, you have no answer. The listener 
may look for an answer elsewhere, and you no longer will be 
able to give it to him...” 


I think that respect for truth is essential; do not try to 
improve on it, and do not succumb to rose-colored 
illusions, no matter how attractive they may seem to 
people who are trying to put problems “on the back 
burner.” Indeed, only efforts to find the objective truth 
can now help attract the doubters or naysayers. No one 
should be damned or lost in this struggle. If we give in to 
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panic and fear of some disagreeable realities, we would 
have little faith in our theory and in practical abilities to 
mobilize our working people. 


Yes, the slogan “Face the masses!” has lost none of its 
meaning; the opposite is true—it may have gained in its 
appeal for openness which overcomes ignorance, inertia 
and indifference. , 


At this particular juncture we are frequently advocating 
greater tolerance for the objectively existing different 
views. However, to tolerate other opinions does not 
mean a lack of our own views. I do not doubt the need to 
hear other views that are motivated by concerns for 
socialism. I may not regard them as constructive, never- 
theless, we must know them. How else could we fight 
against them and influence the “masses”? 


However, this is an extremely complicated problem. An 
example will suffice: An expert (though not on agricul- 
tural mitters) characterized the collectivization program 
as an action carried out by “groups of political activists 
who descended on our villages like locusts” and 
“impaired the people’s centuries-long relation to the soil; 
then the problems with nitrates started, and so on—well, 
you know the rest of the story...” 


Laughter. Surely you are familiar with that repressing 
kind of laughter when arguments are lacking, because it 
is impossible, improper and ineffective to fight against 
laughter, that bone-chilling laughter or irony about “the 
communists holding the bag after 40 years”... 


But pardon me—there is an argument, and not only one. 
Still, blunders and errors have been committed. Although 
in my opinion, they cannot discredit the solid, occasionally 
even outstanding accomplishments, all that some people 
can see are the errors which they want to use when facing 
uninformed and inexperienced listeners. Whose fault is it? 
What is wrong? Is it the fact that the advocates of such 
attitudes were born “antisocialist elements”? Or is it 
because we were slumbering and failed to “face the 
masses” even during lectures on our complex and dramatic 
history? 


I believe that precisely that last question is buzzing around 
in the minds of many sincere people. Thus, they demand 
and answer to certain questions which we would some- 
times preferred to ignore. Many other questions have now 
been added, and the “masses” want a clear answer imme- 
diately, although that is an impossible wish. Why is the 
restructuring creeping along so slowly? And why is it 
progressing so fast? Why are you promoting pluralism, 
when in the past you used to disparage it? What good is 
democratization? Didn’t we have democracy before? How 
come there are “blank spaces” in our history when “all the 
values have already been established?” 


This is quite normal. People do think; they cannot help 
it, otherwise they would turn into dogmatics. However, 
the communists want to have everything crystal clear. 
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Therefore, as Marx said, they should also have rational 
doubts about everything. Should such an attitude be 
suspected, or even regarded as antisocialist? No, it is 
responsible, but it hurts; it is a special headache. Never- 
theless, only if an individual who considers himself one 
of the vanguard thinks, he can turn and face the masses. 
He must do so, otherwise he will be left behind all alone. 


Displaying Cross as Symbol Criticized 
24000046 Bratislava NOVE SLOVO in Slovak 


22 Sep 88 p I 
[Article by V.A. Daniel: “In the Sign of the Cross?”’] 


[Text] At first, there were some foreboding stored in our 
subconsciousness, some signals flashed from the street, 
from the workplace, from stores, cafes, or from walks in 
the woods; then they arranged themselves into a quite 
clear configuration of a huge cross worn by hundreds of 
young girls and increasingly often, also by boys. 


With hindsight one can remember the sultry mornings in 
the spring and summer when young girls—apprentices, 
students, salesgirls, secretaries or designers—proudly 
paraded in the street, not a thing under their blouses, 
only a little cross bouncing on their breasts. 


I recall that a man I know told me some years ago how a 
young high school graduate, his friends’ daughter to boot, 
came to work for him. He said that for a couple of days he 
just kept watching her in the hope that she would get the 
idea. In the end, he called her in and asked whether she 
realized that by wearing a cross for anyone to see she was 
making, to say the least, a strange impression on their team 
and furthermore, she was casting a peculiar light on her 
parents as well. It was hard to believe the way she fought 
with him, arguing that she was not making any statement, 
and that all she was doing was wearing a keepsake she had 
inherited from her grandmother. So he asked her not to 
wear her keepsake to work or to keep it neatly tucked 
under her blouse. 


In some cases it may be a keepsake, in others a kind of 
unwitting and subconscious rebellion; however, the cross 
appears more and more often displayed for everybody to 
admire: here it is, symbolizing something. We have to 
search for the roots of this phenomenon. We may start 
with religious faith, 2lthough I am convinced that this is 
not a matter of faith—faith is not on display to be admired. 
The sinister fact is that those who want, and try, to use 
faith against our society are succeeding in confusing our 
youngsters’ minds and forcing a religious symbol upon 
young people who are rebellious by nature. Then from a 
blind display of symbols it is a short step to imprudent acts 
and to blind submission to other people’s will. 


A generation—individualistic, like every generation—is 
growing up before our eyes. Some of its members have 
set themselves apart and wish to distinguish themselves 
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from others by wearing a cross on their chests. Ai the 
same time, without realizing it, they identify themselves 
with a certain group. 


One may look for the guilty parties and put the blame, 
for instance, on television because it shows all kinds of 
things, including violence and crosses. After the broad- 
cast of the serial ““Oxen at War” one of my friends found 
out that his school-age son had fashioned for himself a 
huge tin cross. 


Then, to keep the peace, the boy had to make another 
one for his younger sister. How can one explain to those 
youngsters what a cross means? Indeed, how to explain 
that symbol to 15- or 16-year-old teenagers, no longer 
children and not yet adults? And what to say to 18- or 
19-year-old young people? 


What steps—as we like to say in such circumstances— 
should the family, school and the youth ieague initiate? 


It is axiomatic that the “crucifixomania” cannot be 
fought with official measures, such as were prohibitions 
forbidding previous generations to have their hair cut a 
la Beatles, or to wear blue jeans. It is not only because the 
restructuring will do away with such official measures, 
but mainly for one reason: do you, parents, realize that 
your children are not wearing crosses against your will 
(as was the case with those haircuts or dungarees)? No, I 
am not saying that it always is with your approval, but 
you cannot muster enough courage to claim your paren- 
tal prerogative. Or am I wrong? What, then, is the change 
fcr school to exert its educational influence? That ques- 
tion notwithstanding, I believe that not school as such, 
but individual teachers stand a good chance. Fraukly, 
cross your heart—how many teachers have acknowil- 
edged this problem and tackled it? 


Our youth organization has its specific opportunities— 
of course, not the methods it used to deal with problems 
in the past when it would expel the “cross bearers.” On 
the contrary, we must attract them, get them involved 
and interested, and persuade them: however, do we 
realize that? 


I think that thus far we all have been burying our heads 
in the sand. And how about you? What do you think? 


GERMAN DEMOCRACTIC REPUBLIC 


SED’s ‘Creative Thinking’ Applauded 
2300006 le East Berlin EINHEIT in German 
Vol 43 No 11-12, Nov-Dec 88 

(signed to press 18 Oct 88) pp 1006-1011 


[Article by Dr Guenter Mittag, member of the SED CC 
Politburo, deputy chairman of the GDR Council of 
State: “Revolutionary Militant Traditions Are Fulfilled 
Through the Unity of Economic and Social Policy”) 


[Text] The communists’ revoiutionary struggle has 
always expressed the age-old yearnine of the exploited 
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and oppressed in class society for social justice and 
liberty. As spokesmen and champions of the workers and 
all working people they committed themselves to secur- 
ing i> people’s fundamental vital interests. The SED 
CC theses on the 70th anniversary of the KPD state: 
“The KPD evolved as the party of the workers class, of 
that class the libration of which at once liberates all 
society forever from exploitation and suppression.”' 


The communists could exercise this historic role of theirs 
only by uncovering the true causes for exploitation and 
suppression in recognizing, by means of Marxist-Le- 
ninist theory, those inevitabilities that pointed toward 
revolutionary transforinations in human society. Based 
on these fundamental insights, fundamental social 
changes have taken place in the world through the 
revolutionary struggle by the workers class under com- 
munist leadership. 


What generations in the revolutionary workers move- 
ment had fought for, wh2t many people had been dream- 
ing of under the conditions of capitalist exploitation, 
devastating crises, imperialist wars, and the threats 
against their subsistence, what communists, Social Dem- 
ocrats, anti-Fascist resistance fighters paid with their 
lives for, it also assumed real shape in the GDR proceed- 
ing toward socialism. 


It would be idle speculation, Erich Honecker said, “to 
argue if or how the class struggle is proceeding at this time. 
The founders of scientitic socialism were clear and frank in 
saying that they should not get the credit for having 
discovered the class struggle. They discovered that this 
struggle, led by the working class party, v''imately brings 
the workers class to power, which then opens the door to a 
new social order, to socialism.”? This unshakable funda- 
mental Marxisi-Leninist position with its deep roots in 
historic traditions already found expression in the KPD 
Program adopted at the founding party congress. It says 
there: “The mass of the proletariat is called upon not only 
to stake out the goal and direction for the revolution in a 
clear understanding, it must also through its own activities, 
step by step, introduce socialism into life.”? While the 
KPD was being established then its historic tasks for the 
future were already being explained. And as was confirmed 
in practice, the goals marked that way can be achieved only 
if the workers class seizes the political power and, in 
consequence, the economic circumstances are altered. 
That way alone can the exploitation of man by man be 
eliminated, Goes his labor-power no longer become mer- 
chandise, and does his well-being become the actual and 


primary social purpose. 
SED Program Embodies Creative Thinking 


These Marxist-Leninist positions determine the GDR’s 
development. The fundamental goal we are pursuing in 
shaping the developed socialist society, as sketched out 
already at the 8th SED Congress, lies in “doing every- 
thing for the workers class and all working people. That 
is the point of socialism. That is what we are working 
and fighting for.”* We have a clear concept for it: our 











assistance between the working people and the work col- 
lectives as an expression of socialist production relations. 


Relative to implementing these comprehensive tasks it 
becomes indispensable to heighten the role of the work- 
ers class and its party as the leadership force of society 
and steadily to consolidate its alliance with the class of 


| 
. 
: 


Not for a minute do we lose sight of the fact that our 
social achievements, hard fought for, can be maintained 
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This approach relies on our Marxist-Leninist conception 
that socialism is a historically new social order which 
fundamcatally differs frcn capitalism in its political, 
economic, and social circumstances and its ideological- 
intellectual attitudes. Socialism is a new rung on the 
scale of progress of humanity. It commands the future. 


Wholly in this sense it is an irrevocable revolutionary 
militant tradition of our party constantly to strengthen 
and deepen our fraternal alliance with the CPSU and the 
Soviet Union, our inviolable friendship with the Soviet 
people. Erich Honecker’s working visit in the USSR in 
became a political event of great consequence for further 
deepening the friendly ties and expansion of close all- 
round collaboration between the GDR and the USSR. 
Especially at a time when the socialist countries have to 
cope with many new tasks and find the most suitable 
solutions for them all, this kind of a constructive 
exchange of opinions and experiences is exceptionally 
valuable. In important areas of cooperation in science, 
technology, and production that found concrete expres- 
sion in the GDR's Moscow exhibition with the motto, 
“GDR-USSR—Partners for Man's Welfare.” it attested 
to the economic and scientific-technical capabilities of 
the GDR and to the concomitant chances and perspec- 
tives of working together with the USSR for mutual 
benefits, especially in the key areas of science and 
technology. 


Key Technologies for Man's Benefit 


international scale. “Our main battlefield is the unity of 
economic and social policy.”° 


needs of the international class conflict that have to be 
taken seriously, we proceed from the basic realization 
on 


rying On our economic and social policy. 


In view of the challenges confronting us today it proves 
of the greatest consequence that our party very carly 
posed the task to “combine the scientific-technical rev- 
olution organically with the advantages of the socialist 
economic system.” That task became a basic compo- 
nent of our party program. And it was perfectly clear that 
the scientific-technical revolution was itself moving 
ahead. It reached a new phase, marked above all by the 
key technologies. 
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We talk about key technologies because these technolo- 


Surber eagund is pecans tatpastionsy tn ton fctne. 
It facilitates the all-inclusive flexible automation of 


labor and more and more emphatically affects the labor 
productivity and working conditions of men and their 
thoughts and actions in the labor process. Especially, we 
may emphasize, microelectronics offers significant 
Opportunities for the manufacture of high grade con- 
sumer goods. 


What achievements in the field of microelectronics GDR 
combines are capable of is shown by the completion of 
the first 1-megabit storage circuits made in the GDR, 
handed over to Comrade Erich Honecker, secre- 
tary of the SED CC, by a collective from the Carl Zeiss 
Combine, Jena. These achievements, as Honecker said, 
“are an outstanding contribution to the contest against 
time. They persuasively prove the GDR will maintain its 
position as a developed industrial country. The unity of 
economic and social policy, which forms the basis in our 
country for the continued shaping of the developed 
socialist society, and such results as the |-megabit stor- 
age circuit handed over from the construction collective, 
prove socialism can further develop the people's creative 
potentials.”’ 


We have adopted high criteria. They are oriented to 
international standards, to how they are today and will 
be in the future. Yet not for their own sake are we seeking 
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top achievements in science and technology. We are 
struggling for it bccause through them the economic 
prerequisites are created for the continued implementa- 
tion of the unity of economic and social policy. Based on 
this position of principle, dictated by the meaning of 
socialism, the 11th party congress issued the task to 
results over a broad basis by means of the latest scientific 
data. And that precisely is what our party’s economic 
strategy is aiming at with a view toward the year 2000. 


The Perfecting of Socialist Production Relations 


Important as it has always been to understand the 
developmental trends of the productive forces and to 
gage them correctly in their far-reaching effect, it also is 
important to pay attention to the interaction between the 
productive forces and the production relations. It is 
among the great advantages of socialism to grant the 
productive forces space for development through 


tice of our party—by that the concrete manifestations of 
socialist production relations are nothing static, but 
rather our having to shape them in such a way “that on 
behalf of strengthening socialism they will further the 
dynamic productive forces development.*** 


So it makes sense that the I Ith party congress, in a 
dialectical manner, ascertained that the GDR has a well 
functioning system of socialist planned economy that is 
a os and flexible while, at the same time, 

ey “to perfect what has been 
moe wd It means the economic management 
and planning system is constantly being further devel- 
oped. The further steps rely on the following points of 
departure: 


—The fundamental economic processes remain firmly in 
the hands of the state. Central state management and 
planning guarantee that the work is aimed at a com- 
mon goal everywhere. The overall social interests are 
expressed with mandatory force in the 5-year plan and 
in the annual national economic and state budget 
plans. 


—It is essential for central management and planning to 
be linked ever more effectively with the working 
people’s creative activity and the activity, under their 
own responsibility, of the combines, enterprises, coop- 
eratives, and local state organs. 


—Socialist competition, comprehensive plan discus- 
sions, the broad application of proven methods of 
socialist industrial management, and accurate perfor- 
mance comparisons are all indispensable portions of 
this kind of partnership. 


—The combines form the backbone of our socialist 
planned economy. They are a firm component of it 
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and have developed successfully with their en enterprises 
on the sound premise of this planned economy. '° 


It runs like a red thread through this ! 1th party congress 
assignment of principle “that the economic responsibility 
of the combines and enterprises be further heightened.”' 
Perfecting the planned economy, as Comrade Erich Hon- 
ecker affirmed at this year’s conference with the kreis first 
secretaries, “therefore always means further developing 
effective accountancy.” In the same context he said: “Thai 
frankly means making systematic use of such value cate- 
erp tan cate ey ot and interest. The pian 

Guhennee” thecan and in-house produc- 
cade ” '? From that it also follows that we 
saiuataiih ip aikanicde amenity of Ge exnthions 
in a very comprehensive sense. Included in it as its core is 
the in-house production of means. The principle of in- 
house production of means signifies that a general director 
of a combine proceeds from his own economic responsi- 
bility for granting intensive expanded reproduction, and 
not from extra material or financial demands made on the 
a basic trend in the further work of the combines—the 
work itself must generally be lifted onto a higher plateau. 


For that, everywhere in the combine as in the enterprises 
in-house responsibility is exercised for the most efficient 
use of labor and material and financial funds. 


Live Socialist Demecracy 


To have our whole socialist social system function, a 
steady further development of socialist democracy is of 
fundamental importance. It finds its firm foundation in 
the political power of the workers class, exercised in the 
alliance with the cooperative farmers, the socialist intel- 
lectuals, and all other working strata of our people. That 
is based on the common objective of all our people’s 
Classes and strata to do everything for the benefit of man 
and the preservation of peace. In socialist democracy the 
active participation of our republic’s citizens in the 
fashioning of ail public affairs is expressed in word and 
deed. That pertains in particular to manufacture and 
economic activity on the whole, which to us is the most 
important sphere in which the working people take part 
in public affairs. 


The impulses inherent in socialism are released only 
through men’s conscious social conduct. Through the 
unity of economic and social policy and its resolute 
implementation the crucial prerequisites for it were 
created. We are deeply convinced there can be no other 
impulses for socialism, that no kind of mechanism can 
replace the need to connect most closely with each other 
economic and social development within a society's 
overall policy in a dialectical interaction and to make 
that ever more noticeable in the life of all collectives and 
all individual citizens. 


Socialist democracy as it always grows more effective is 
an inherent component of all socialist management. 
Successful management means organizing the working 


better working and living conditions. At full union shop 
steward meetings the enterprise managers report on the 
results achieved in plan implementation and on the 
collective enterprise contracts signed with the trade 
union representatives. Assuming the duties and tasks 
resuiting from that for the responsible managers calls for 
the highest sense of responsibility. All problems and 
questions arising along that line must with confidence be 
discussed and clarified with the trade unions. Whatever 
is proposed by suggestions for improvements or critical 
remarks must be examined seriously and thoroughly, 
point for point, and wherever it is necessary, changes 
must at once be made. Nothing must be swept under the 


rug. 


Through confident cooperation with the trade unions 
and the collectives, what matters is to explain to the 
working people the overall connection between the polit- 
ical responsibility for further strengthening socialism in 
the GDR and the safeguarding of peace with attaining 
high achievements and the disciplined fulfillment and 
over-fulfillment of the planning quotas. The more each 
individual makes such an attitude his own, the better 
each assumes his responsibility at his place and comes up 
with high achievements, the greater will our future 
successes be along the clear course of the I Ith party 
congress. That is what revolutionary struggle means 
today. 
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SED Poticy’s Uniqueness, Foundations Landed 
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[Article by Prof Dr Otto Reinhold, member of the SED 
CC and rector of the Academy for Social Sciences: 
“Ideals and Values of Socialist Society”} 


[Text] It is one of the truisms of historical experiences 
that the greater the dynamics of social developmental 
processes are the more important it is to have a firm and 
Clear viewpoint, to know precisely which strategic gor's 
are to be attained, which principal paths are to oe 
- embarked upon. 


* -Today, deep-running processes of change are ogcurring in 
the worid of socialism. They encompass the economy as 
well as other areas of social life. Since conditions differ 
from country to country, we are faced with a growing 
multiplicity of methods and ways. This makes it all the 
more necessary to have a clear picture, a clear conception 
of socialist society overall which are expected to be 
achieved through these processes of change. Consequently, 
it is completely natural for the question of how the socialist 
society of the nineties and of the transition pericd into the 
next century is to be configured to be of great topicality. 
We must find an answer as to which goal is being pursued 
by the processes of change of our day, as to which type of 
socialist society they lead to, answers as to which ideals 
and values they are to achieve. 


Answers to these questions are important not only from 
the ideological-theoretical standpoint, but have extraor- 
dinarily great practical significance. In determining our 
image of socialism, we naturally permit ourselves to be 
guided by the ideals and values which stem from the 
experiences and struggles of the worker movement and 
their generalization in Marxist-Leninist theory. At the 
same time, we always pay heed to the fact that the 
conception of a future socialist society cannot be a 
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theoretically thought-out ideal which we only need to 
follow in creating that socialist society. Obviously, we 
are always having to deal with a multiplicity of changing 
conditions between practical requirements and develop- 
mental processes in the individual areas of social life and 
the conceptions of a socialist society overall. 


Naturally, the conception of a future socialist society is 
very essentially influenced today by the type and manner 
in which the scientific-technical revolution and its social 
problems are mastered or in which the socialist democ- 
racy is specifically created. On the other hand, our policy 
in the individual areas of social life must permit itself to 
be guided by the ideals and values of socialism—if it is to 
serve the successful development of socialism. 


Technological Change Plus Social Progress 


Let us take the example of economic policy. Despite 
different positions of departure and varying develop- 
mental levels, ail socialist countries are struggling to raise 
the capabilities of their national economies by way of 
intensifying economic efficiency. However, it is also 
clear that the struggle for maximum possible economic 
efficiency in socialist society can never be an end unto 
itself. Moreover, we always require clear conceptions 4s 
to what type of economy we are striving for, which 
societal, and particularly which social goais must be 
achieved through these conceptions. 


In theory, in our strategic understanding, there is wide- 
ranging agreement between the communist parties of the 
socialist countries. What is involved is that the social 
goals must be the. starting and ending point of all 
economies, In other words, the core question is the unity 
of economic and social policy. This constitutes the 
decisive contradiction with respect to capitalism. 


As it turns out, such a general finding is far from 
sufficient. We must find specific answers in theory and 
practice to such questions as how scientific-technical 
progress is to be connected with social progress which is 

pable for everyone, starting from these basic posi- 
tions? Is the technological process of change of our time 
without unemployment and without those deep social 
conflicts which are characteristic of capitalism even 
possible under socialism? 


Conservative politicians and ideologists of capitalist coun- 
tries state that one can only have one of these: either high 
economic efficiency, but then no social security for all, or 
precisely this type of social security which renders a high 
degree of economic efficiency impossible. Here, the depth 
of the contradictions goes by the profit interests of capi- 
talism and the interests of the working class and of other 
working people become visible. In fact, capitalist world 
practices show that technological processes of change and 
high economic efficiency are connected with deep social 
contradictions, with massive unemployment, and with 
social decline for many workers. 
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However, the worker movement conducted the struggle 
for a socialist society precisely in order to eliminate these 
contradictions. There can be no such alternative for a 
socialist society. It is part of its essence that economic- 
technical progress is inseparably tied to social security, 
to social progress for all. Naturally, there must be no 
illusions the fact that the combining of maxi- 
mum economic and social security for 
all is a difficult task. We can refer to no examples of any 
kind and we cannot anticipate any kind of mechanism or 
even automatism. This is the challenge of socialism. He 
who wishes to create a new society must also find new 
solutions and must embark upon new ways. 


This example is intended to make it clear that the 
development of our economy is a part of socialist society 
in its totality and cannot be any kind of process insulated 
from it. Development can only be successfully promoted 
if it starts out on the basis both of the economic laws and 
also being based on the ideals and values of socialism, 
the prosecution of which it is intended to serve. 


Naturally, this is not only true of the economy, but 


equally so of the political system, of social democracy, 
education, art and culture, and all other areas of social 


socialist society in its present form, in the 1990's, and 
during the transition to the next century. 


The SED has always devoted great attention to answer- 


ing this question. It was primarily the party program, 
agreed upon in 1976, where the position of the SED was 


results of scientific-technical revolution, the further 
unfolding of socialist democracy through to the free 
unfolding of the personality, its capabilities, and talents. 


ee ee ee 
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As more than 10 years have passed since the adoption of 
this program, we can assert that this program has proven 
itself in life, that the concepts of a socialist society, which 
were formulated in it, have completely retained their 
topicality. Practice, the practical results, are also the 
decisive criterion here. Even from today’s standpoint, 
there is no reason to strike any of the ideals or values and 
goals or to add new ones. The ideals and goals formu- 
lated in the SED program are in complete agreement 
with those which were formulated by the 19th Congress 
of the CPSU for the Soviet Union. 


Far-Reaching Reform Process in the GDR 


This fact is of great significance to our policy, to the 
continued creation of a developed socialist society in the 
GDR. For the Western mass media, it is a reason for 
accusing the SED of being self-satisfied, of taking a rigid 
unmovable position with respect to social change, alleg- 
ing that it would not prove to be willing to implement 
reforms. Clearly, a new enemy image is to be set up here. 
Nothing is more senseless, nothing is more contrary to 
reality than this claim. 


It should be recalled that, in the GDR, in contrast to 
many other socialist nations, a far-reaching reform pro- 

cess was introduced at the beginning of the 1970's and 
has continued consistently. Today, the GDR economy is 
moving along the track of intensively expanded repro- 


cation the content of education was substantially 
changed, etc. Without these restructuring processes, the 
dynamic development of the economy in the 1980's 
would not have been possible; without them, the social 
policy of our country would not be conceivable. 


Are we self-satisfied because of this? Do we perhaps 
believe that now all necessary changing processes have 
already been completed? Naturally, there can be no talk 
of that. Where the SED program contains, as one of its 
fundamental findings, the contention that the establish- 
ment of a developed socialist society is a process involv- 
ing deep political, economic, social, and spiritual-cul- 
tural changes, we do not see this as any kind of 
temporary or time-limited task. This would be a position 
which would be deeply contradictory with respect to the 
laws of dialectics, with respect to our historical experi- 
ences. Social change is, moreover, a constant uninter- 
rupted task. 


Without revolutionary changes in the productive forces, 
brought about by the introduction of modern key tech- 
nologies, our economy cannot achieve that levei of 
capability required for the continuation of the unity of 
economic and social policy in the coming decade. But 
this change in the productive forces through modern 
science and technology is, in turn, only feasible if the 


necessary further development and changes in socialist 
production relationships, in the system of management 
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and planning, in education requirements, in social rela- 
tionships, in socialist democracy, and in the other areas 
of social life take place. This pace of social development 
is the fundamental condition for a continuous policy. 
The dialectical unity between continuity and dynamic 
change is a fundamental characteristic of the policy 
prosecuted by the SED. 


Proven Basic Position and New Challenges 


If we speak of the picture, of the concepts of a socialist 
society of today and of tomorrow, we find that there are 
always two viewpoints which are inseparably connected. 


First, we start with the basic positions, ideas, values, and 
goal concepts of a socialist society which have been 
proven by historical experiences. For us, any discussion 
regarding the fact that socialist ownership of the decisive 
means of production is the basis for socialism, that the 
unity of economic policy and social policy represents the 
core of the SED social strategy, becomes superfluous. 
These and other fundamental positions are not negotia- 
ble for the SED. But this cannot exhaust our position, 
our strategy, and our policy. 


Secondly, we must repeatedly answer the question as to 
how these basic elements of socialist society must be 
specifically formuiated in every new historical period. 
The unity of economic and social policy will only remain 
as the core of our policy if we determine with precise 
justification, that is to say, with scientific justification, 
how this policy is to be shaped in the 1990's, what new 
challenges are placed before the economy, and how we 
will continue the sociopolitical program in the coming 
decade, which new challenges will have to be mastered, 
which new tasks will have to be solved. And this is true 
not only of the economy. 


Naturally, the free development of the personality is and 
remains one of the fundamental values of socialism. The 
more individuality develops—as Erich Honecker said at 
the 11th SED Party Congress—the richer will be the 
society. But we must repeatedly answer the question 
anew as to which characteristics this personality will 
need in the coming years, which new social prerequisites 
will be required toward this end? 


Our image cf the socialist society is stable with respect to 
the fundamental positions and has been confirmed by 
historical experiences; but with respect to the specific 
prosecution of these fundamental positions, it is open at 
the front end and must be repeatedly redetermined. Both 
sides repeatedly form a dialectical unit in the strategy 
and tactics of the party—if it is to be successful. Every 
renunciation of historically proven fundamental posi- 
tions weakens socialism. However, this is also the case 
where these positions are not creatively formed under 
the specific historical and national conditions. These are 
not subjective concepts and wishes, but a precise analysis 
of these real conditions and developmental processes. 
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The SED devotes great attention to the study of interna- 
tional development, of international challenges, and of 
international experiences. But the specific formation of a 
socialist society must be governed primarily by the 
specific conditions existing in our country. 


Today, the communist parties of the socialist countries 
recognize, in theory and practice, that no generally valid 
model of socialism exists or can exist. The general legalities 
of socialism must, today, be prosecuted under the specific 
historical and national conditions in a creative manner. As 
has been demonstrated, as a result of these facts the 
multiplicity of the ways and means involved in the estab- 
lishment of a socialist society has grown. 


Frequently, in this connection, the question is posed as 
to whether this results in a rapprochement or a drifting 
apart of the socialist countries. Clearly, an answer here 
according to the formula of “either—or”’ is misplaced. In 
actual fact, a continuing rapprochement in important 
areas can be detected on the one hand; this includes 
extensive agreement on strategic goals. Today, there is 
far-reaching agreement on such questions as the forma- 
tion of socialist society as a historically long-term pro- 
cess, questions involving the inseparable connection 
between economic policy and social policy, questions 
involving the need for transforming the national econ- 
omy comprehensively and lastingly to an intensively 
expanded reproduction system, questions involving the 
maximum use of modern science and technology, and 
questions involving many other tasks. An important 
element of this rapprochement is the growing collabora- 
tion (both bilateral and also multilateral) in areas of the 
economy as well as in science and technology. Thus, in 
the meantime, around | 30-150 of the centrally managed 
combines in the GDR have taken up direct contacts with 
appropriate Soviet economic units. Who could doubt 
that in foreign policy—particularly in the struggle for 
disarmament and the reduction of tensions—agreement 
has grown in recent years and that joint action has 
reached a new, higher and primarily more effective level. 


At the same time, the methods and means used for solving 
of problems which have matured have become more 
numerous. Each party is striving to find ways and solutions 
which correspond to the specific requirements, traditions, 
experiences, and possibilities. There is no doubt that this 
will contribute toward bringing the effectiveness of the 
total potential of socialist society to bear with growing 
efficiency. The dialectic, thus, consists of the fact that 
there is ongoing a process of rapprochement 2nd yet, 
simultaneously, the multiplicity, the differences between 
socialist countries are becoming greater. 


Specific National Aspects 


From this standpoint, the question arises as to what 
specific historical and national conditions exist in the 
GDR for the further creation of a developed socialist 
society. Of the surely very numerous specific develop- 
mental conditions, it is my opinion that three stand out 
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particularly. They are, first, the attained developmental 
level in the economy and in society. The GDR is among 
the industrially most developed countries of the worid 


with a highly developed agriculture. This means that we 


possess an output-capable, material-technical bate 
which, in recent years, has been substantially modern- 


great scientific potential in which substantial portions of 
research are traditionally connected with production, 
particularly in industry. In the GDR, a high level of 
education has been attained. This year, 90 percent of the 
labor force has finished training; around 23 
percent have completed advanced school and specialized 
school training. Of extreme importance is the fact that 
the working ciass of our country has, for the most part, 
already been part of the working class for many genera- 
tions and is connected with modern production. 


Naturally, it is extremely important today for the forma- 
tion of a practical policy whether a country must prose- 
cute its processes of change, its practical economic 
policy, in a situation which is considered by the ruling 
party to be stagnation or a precrisis level, or in a country 
which has been able to assure a continuing dynamic 
development of the economy and of society. 


Secondly, historical facts and experiences piay an impor- 
tant role. The social policy of the SED involving the 
further formation of a developed socialist society in the 
GDR is influenced by a multiplicity of such tradition: 
and experiences. 


Some few are here enumerated: For more than 100 years, 
extremely close connections have existed between thc 
German worker movement and the trade unions. The 
trade unions have always prosecuted the decisive strug- 
gle for democratic rights of the workers in enterprises. 
Consequently, it is fully in line with these traditions that 
the trade unions now bear the responsibility for the 
development of socialist democracy in the enterprises 
and in the combines and that no special councils have to 
be created alongside the trade union organizations tor 
these purposes. 


Similarly, part of the traditions is the fact that the 
German worker movement was always most clicsely 
connected with the cooperative movement. After 1945, 
it was, thus, natural for cooperatives to be deveioped in 
many forms—ranging from LPG’s, via consumer coop- 
eratives, all the way through apartment construction 

tives. The cooperatives were and are an equal 
rights form of socialist ownership. In the history of the 
GDR, there was never a policy aimed at limiting the 
cooperative movement. The cooperatives received and 
continue to receive the full support of the socialist state. 


Part of the traditions and experiences of the GDR 
includes the multiparty system and a multitude of social 
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organizations (approximately 200) which serve the spe- 
cific interests of various population strata and popula- 
tion groups, which facilitate their cxpression and coop- 
erate in realizing their aspirations. 


The most important traditions include the anti-Fascist 
character of our sta’s. The GDR came into being as a result 
of the anti-Fascist struggle of the Soviet Union and of her 
allies. Many leading officials of the party and of the state 
personally participated in this fight. Afier 1945, the strug- 
gle against all forms of Fascist ideology, against racism and 
hatred among people became a characteristic of social 
development. Germany was the origin of both world wars. 
We have always drawn the conclusion from this that we 
should fight for peace and tolerate no ideologies which 
supported and promoted fascism and war. 


In conjunction with the memorial ceremonies involving 
the Fascist pogrom in November 1938, some Western 
politicians and ideologists stated that the SED had now 
also decided to distance itself from anti-Semitism. One can 
hardly imagine a greater piece of nonsense than this 
contention. it should only be recalled that as early as the 
establishment of the SED, in the 1950's and 1960's, up to 
one-third of the members of the Politburo and Secretariat 
of the Central Committee of the SED were citizens of 
Jewish ancestry; not to mention other leading officials. 
The deepest anti-Fascist character of our social policy is an 
essential characteristic of the socialist society in the GDR. 


Thirdly, the national specifics are, in the final analysis, 
also determined by the position of the GDR along the 
dividing line between both social systems and military 
alliances, along the most sensitive border in this world. 
Political stability is an essential element of peace secu- 
rity here, that is to say, stability in the heart of Europe. 
To protect this stability under all conditions must always 
be a core question involved in the further formation cf a 
developed socialist society in our country. Toward this 
end, economic and social dynamics are essential. How- 
ever, there is also the problem of reacting with flexibility 
and speed to maturing problems and tasks and to draw 
the necessary conclusions on a timely basis. The state- 
ment in the SED program that the formation of a 
developed socialist society represents a process of deep 
political, economic, social, and spiritual-cultural changes 
is the key to a successful social policy. 


HUNGARY 


Highlights of Proposed Constitutional 
Changes Outlined 


25000070m Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 pp 53-54 


[Article: “New Division of Power’’] 
[Text] The proposed new constitution will fundamen- 


tally change the present organization of the Hungarian 
state, provided that it is adopted on the basis of the 
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concept currently under consideration. Last 
Thursday's announcement of the ideas to be imple- 
mented in the new constitution revealed the following 
changes: the Presidential Council will probably be abol- 
ished; Hungary will have a president of the republic; and 
a Supreme State Auditing Office will be established to 
monitor the state’s financial affairs. 


| 


from last Thursday's press announcement by 


tance of the announcement can hardly be overstated in 
view of the fact that in Hungary—as in the other East 
European countries—the official line has always held 
that the idea of separating legislative, executive and 
judicial powers was some kind of a bourgeois invention. 
Proceeding from this assertion, the constitution cur- 
rently in force has delegated all of the rights stemming 
from popular sovereignty to parliament by giving it—at 
in theory—unlimited powers. Incorporated in the 
new concept, however, is the recognition that unre- 
stricted and uncontrollable power also carries within it 
the danger of despotic distortions. This is why it is 
necessary to separate the branches of power, to establish 
appropriate checks and balances, and to ensure indepen- 
cifically, this is why we need to have a constitutional 
coart the feasibility of which will be decided upon this 
year by the National Assembly. 


The importance of the changes under consideration 
explains why the draft of the new constitution will 
probably not go before parliament until 1990. “The 
supreme law of the land must be made to last for 


“What I would most like see is to have the first national 
referendum to be held under the new plebiscitary law to 
decide on the draft constitution.” 


There is no doubt that referenda are well-proven means 
for citizens to voice their opinions directly. The decision 
about the constitution—and thus about citizens’ rights 
and the political system itself—one could argue, is an 
ideal matter to be put before a referendum. If for no 
other reason, because the new constitution—if drawn up 
on the basis of the present concept—will indeed be a new 
One, not just simply a patched up version of the existing 
one. 


Following the principle of the separation of powers they 
can create and revive a whole line of institutions which 
today’s constitution has never even heard of. Thus, for 
example, it appears certain that the Presidential Council 
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will be abolished and that the post of president of the 
republic, which existed after WWII between 1946-1949, 
will be revived. The Presidential Council has been 
described by the new concept as an institution alien to 
the traditions of the Hungarian political system which 
until recently has served as an obedient means of keeping 
parliament relegated to the hackground. 


The president of the republic is not intended to assume 
the role of the Presidential Council. As it is currenily 
envisioned, he would be a relatively autonomous head of 
state. It still remains to be seen what his jurisdiction will 
encompass; it is expected, however, that he will have the 
right to veto draft proposals once (after which they 
would be resubmitted for parliamentary debate), and 
that he will be the commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces. Moreover, it is also conceivable that he will have 
the authority to dissolve parliament. His mandate would 
be for 4 years, and the same person could not be elected 
to the office for more than two terms. The right of 
nominating presidential candidates will be vested in the 
social organizations represented in parliament and in the 
deputies, provided that at least 50 of them agree on 
whom they want to nominate. The elected president 
could not hold any other state office, nor, according to 
some suggestions, would he be allowed to occupy top 
party posts or be a member of any of the leading bodies 
of the party. 


Also under consideration is a plan to revive the Supreme 
State Audit Office which operating as an arm of parlia- 
ment, independent of the executive branch, would have 
the task of overseeing the state’s financial affairs. 
(Between 1867-1949, there had been organizations set 


up for this purpose.) 


There is, however, no Hungarian tradition behind, or 
even a name for the office of the so-called “ombudsman” 
which the concept refers to as parliamentary commis- 
sioner. This office is a product of the Scandinavian 
political systems, and its holder is essentially a propo- 
nent of citizens’ rights. (In Eastern Europe only Poland 
has adopted this office.) According to the new constitu- 
tional concept the decision concerning whether or not to 
have a parliamentary commissioner, and if so, what 
functions he should have, will depend on the extent of 
change in the jurisdiction of the prosecutor's office. If we 
decide to adopt the concept of parliamentary commis- 
sioner, he will be elected by the National Assembly, and 
will have the right to review official documents, call 
witnesses, and initiate legal suits. He, however, will not 
be allowed to deal with cases from prior to his election, 
or to review legally binding judicial decisions. 


The present concept, said Geza Kilenyi, could not by any 
measure be considered final. It is essentially a starting 
point from which a scientific committee headed by 
Deputy Minister of Justice Kalman Kulcsar can proceed 
in a debate to be held on 13 December after this week's 
issue will have gone to press. 
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Because of a whole series of basic issues waiting to be 


[“Excerpts” from an interview with Prime Minister 
Miklos Nemeth by unidentified correspondent for the 
European edition of NEWSWEEK: “Setting the Tone”; 
date and place of interview not given] 


[Text] The first foreign journalist to interview Miklos 
Nemeth in Budapest after his election as prime minister 
was a correspondent from NEWSWEEK. Below are a 
few excerpts from that interview which appeared in the 


{Nemeth} Yes. Most people prefer gradual instead of 
revolutionary changes. Even the leaders of our alterna- 


tive movements have told me that they did not want 
anarchy. But the era of party-issued orders and ready- 
made answers to everything is over. 


] How will politically independent opin- 
tons be heard? Will there also be more nonparty mem- 
bers in the government? 
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[Nemeth] Different opinions are expressed through dif- 
ferent means, one of which is the press. We are engaged 
in 2 continuous dialogue with the independent groups. 
One of our main goals is to elevate nonparty members to 
government positions. I can envision arriving at a point, 
sometime within the next 2 years, at which Politburo 
membership will no longer be a prerequisite for being the 
head of government. 


[NEWSWEEK] Would a possible retrezt by Mikhail 
Gorbachev put a damper on the Hungarian reforms? 


ee ee ee oe 
pot, and the steam released has undoubtedly caused 

some pain. This is something for the Soviet leadership to 
deal with. We are pursuing an open policy in all direc- 
tions, both toward the West and here at home. | think 
that every world power has an interest in seeing the 
Hungarian reforms succeed. 


] Should Gorbachev burn his hand in the 
boiling Baltic pot, will you be the ones to have to 
bandage it? 


[Nemeth] I see no connection whatsoever between a 


also be legally institutionalized in our country by the 
constitution. 


[NEWSWEEK] Are you counting on the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary? 


[Nemeth] We have told the Soviet leadership on several 
occasions: it is in our interest that this be done as soon as 
possible. Naturally, however, we must also take into 
account the existing international realities—not only 
within the Warsaw Pact, but also in NATO. 


[NEWSWEEK] How long do you expect it will be before 
the benefits of economic transformation can be felt in 


Hungary? 


[Nemeth] We have some difficult and painful years 
ahead of us. We will need 3-4 years to stabilize the 
economy. But I hope that the political results will be 
worth the sacrifices. 


[NEWSWEEK] Provided that everything works out, 
what will Hungary be like in 5 years? 


[Nemeth] I hope that we will have a market-oriented 
economy, one that properly rewards individual accom- 
plishments, and provides an environment in which peo- 
ple can feel more confident and have greater faith in the 
future. As for our political future, my only prediction is 
that we will have a new constitution. If I am not 
successful, and if because of protests and tensions | am 
called upon to resign, | will leave my office without 
hesitation. 
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Law on Trade Unions To Clarify, Set Limits 
25000048 Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
18 Nov 88 p 21 


[Articl: by Andras Deak: “The Rights of the Trade 
Union”] 


[Text] Who needs a trade union law: the government or 
the unions? Considering today’s political reality we find 
that primarily the unions need a law of this sort. At least 
this is what statements by union leaders and officials 
before the greatest variety of forums reveal. Yet, the fact 
that we raised this question was no coincidence. In a 
majority of Western European countries people involved 
in politics know that the situation is the opposite. In 


narrowing and limiting the unions’ sphere of action. 


Bilateral Guarantics 
Why is it that in Hungary the unions have a greater stake 


The National Council of Trade Unions [SZOT] could 
justify the establishment of a trade union law which 
increases and guarantees the sphere of action for union 
interest representation and protection, but at the same 
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time provides a constitutional adjudicatory basis con- 
cerning trade union responsibilities. It is the fundamen- 
tal principle of the legislative concept that as a matter 
flowing from the trade unions’ right to freely organize, 
rules 0 conduct pertaining to trade unions may be 
prescribed only in the framework of the constitution and 
a trade union law, with no limitations spelled out in 
lower level regulations or in constraining interpretations. 


In the opinion of constitutional law experts the law being 
prepared must not tie the organization and functioning 
of trade unions to an excessive number of conditions. 
Considering the fact that on the basis of the constitution 
several alternative organizations have declared their 
establishment already, SZOT’s view is that cooperation 
with unions outside of SZOT would be necessary already 
in the conceptual stages of legislative drafting. 


Yet another question emerged in the course of preliminary 
debates: who should or could introduce in Parliament a 
legislative proposal concerning trade unions? In past prac- 
tice, legislative proposals were drafted in the legislative 
workshops of government, and specifically by the legisla- 
tive drafting division of the Ministry of Justice. There are 
no legal barriers to prevent SZOT from requesting a union 
official National Assembly representative to introduce the 
proposal, but introduction could be accomplished also by 
one of the parliamentary committees. 


Collective Rights 


The improved enforcement of trade union interests may 
be enhanced also by the voting rights reform act pres- 
ently on the agenda. In the framework of that legislation 
SZOT views the establishment of a union supported 
parliamentary faction as conceivable. Such a faction 
ing all issues pertaining to workers’ living and working 
conditions. Under such circumstances the trade union 
faction could enlist the support of representatives out- 
side of trade unions for its programs. 


As perceived by SZOT, the trade union law would deal 
expressly with rights related to collective actions by 
workers. It is important to point out this fact already at 
the present stage, because according to concepts devel- 
oped by the government collective rights would be 
governed largely by the soon to be modified Labor Law. 
The corresponding union position holds that labor law in 
general, and the Labor Law specifically should deal only 
with the rights of individual employees, and that collec- 
tive rights are typical parts of union rights. 


In this respect the primary issues pertain to union 

veto, and possibly to resorting to boycotts or 
strikes, but the law should define the right of oversight, 
and the right to publicly protest the actions of govern- 
ment, which, in a certain sense would also mean that 
unions would have the freedom to conduct mass com- 
munications. If all this becomes embodied in the Labor 
Law rather than in the law pertaining to trade unions, 
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sditional union initiatives for leaielative i ie 
changes could be easily frustrated. This is so because the 
submission of such proposals would be channeled 
through government. 


Since a definition of rights in the absence of guaranties is 
worthless, SZOT experts believe that the law being 
prepared should include a separate chapter which pro- 
vides a mechanism and specific procedural rules for 
enforcing the collective rights of employees. This chapter 
could also deal with the system of forums for legal 
recourse regarding injurious governmental and employer 
actions, or even with strike conciliation boards. 


A separate chapter of the new law would deal with the 
manner in which collective trade union rights concerning 
wage schedules contained in collective agreements are 
enforced at the national, regional, industry branch, trade 
or work place levels. In this respect the fundamental 
consideration pertains to the entirely new situation cze- 


workers.” This appears to be a rather brief “legal i 

tory” as compared to the provisions of the 1976 inter- 
a t ratified by Hungary in the frame- 
work of a decree having the force of law. 
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unions may function freely within these limitations, and 
may form a national federation or association, or join an 
internationa! trade union organization. 


|) eseneomapi 


250000566 Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
3 Dec 88 p 32 


[Article by Janos Mekis: “Provincial Interplay”) 


[Text] Is it still valid to contrast the fast pace of events 
taking place in Budapest, a city of two million residents, 
with the conservatism in the provinces? 


Life is eventful also in the provincial cities that prejudice 
regards as “somnolent.” The most important domestic 
political event in Hungary around the 23 October anni- 
versary, a Communist forum urging renewal, took place 
in Szekesfehervar. And by the time this writing appears 
in print, the 1! November 1988 conference of the 
Hungarian Urbanist Society will have announced— 
again in Szekesfehervar, the oldest city in Hungary—its 
intention to form the Association of Hungarian Cities, a 
pluralistic society's latest institution. And if we take into 
account how much of the demand for democracy the 
movement for the protection of cities in particular has 
undertaken to supply in recent years, also because other 
opportunities to do so have been lacking, then it 
becomes obvious that the urbanists’ present initiative is 
much more than simply copying the example of the 
European countries whose cities traditionally have their 
Own associations. 


It can hardly be regarded as coincidenta! that the prov- 
inces, where four-fifths of Hungary’s population resides, 
were also the site of several other exciting domestic 
political events this autumn. (The uproar over the 
Szeged Municipal Council’s Executive Committee, the 
forum of economists in Gyula, and the demonstrations 
at Pecs and Szeged Universities in support of reform, 
among others.) 


Conservative Past 


The abatement of centralized direction and the phenom- 
ena of a society beginning to build “from below”—now 
also with deeds, rather than just with slogans—have 
unquestionably played a role in diluting the Budapest 
orientation of public life in Hungary, and in the upward 
revaluation of public life in the provinces. Specifically 
the mentioned public events in Szekesfehervar can per- 
haps best illustrate this symptom. 


In the earlier chapters of our national history, provincial 
Hungary justifiably became a symbol of social stagnation 
and conservatism. This applies also to Szekesfehervar, 
which had lost its royal splendor during the wars against 
the Turks. Safeguarding its feudal interests and atmo- 
sphere of patriarchism, [Fejer] County as a domain of 
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the nobility was successful in resisting Habsburg “reform 
from above” and absolutist attempts at modernization. 
Later, in the reform period preceding the 1848 Revolution, 
the county was almost equally successful in fending off the 
influence of Budapest's increasingly middle-class mental- 
ity. After 1867, the processes of transition to capitalism 
likewise reached the county with considerable delay. 


“Godforsaken” was the term Zsigmond Moricz used to 
characterize this provincial city between the two world 
wars. Indeed, if we consider the local social structure (a 
lower middle class and farmhands, rather than industrial 
workers employed at large-scale plants; and a gentry offi- 
caldom, in place of a prosperous middle-class stratum), by 
appealing to the “true-born” peasantry it was easy even 
then to turn the provincial city against the “sinful” (i.e., 
left-leaning) capital, the country’s only real metropolis. In 
its intellectual life Szekesfehervar was under the influence 
of the clergy, and it heeded Vorosmarty in its opposition to 
contemporary progressive literature. 


Before and during World War II, investment in indus- 
tries supplying the military had created in Szekesfeher- 
var—the city where the National Assembly met for a 
ceremonial session on Saint Stephen’s Day in 1938—a 
mostly engineering-industry base on which the subse- 
quent vigorous industrialization drives of the 1960's and 
1970’s were able to build. But the local labor movement 
(here its origins are associated mainly with the Construc- 
tion Workers Trade Union) truly began to flourish only 
during the years of postwar reconstruction. Like every- 
where else, the hierarchic bureaucracy that accompanied 
the strongly centralized direction and control of the 
1950’s was not conducive to spontaneity. Abolition of 
the old “county courthouse style” remained confined for 
the most part to paper, and the 1950’s produced a 
leadership stratum that preserved paternalism. 


Parallel with the process of becoming a large industrial 
City, also a significant social restratification took place in 
Szekesfehervar, enabling it to become “close” to the cap- 
ital—i.e., to the national political developments in Budap- 
est—not only geographically, but in its receptiveness to 
reform ideas as well. That was when the proportion of 
intellectuals rose within the city’s population, thanks 
mostly to the many engineers and technicians transferred 
there. And in terms of the average age of its residents, this 
city of some one hundred-odd thousand residents became 


one of the “youngest” cities in Hungary. 


Demand for Renewal 


The aforementioned metropolitan backdrop lends a par- 
ticular aspect also to the social ferment of our time. It is 
especially striking in Szekesfehervar that the member- 
ship cards of zn overwhelming majority of the party’s 
members were issued after 1968. Consequently, the 

y members’ conceptions of democracy are also 
“youthful.” 
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An interesting episode at the October party forum is 
typical of the impatient demand for renewal. During one 
of the intermissions, on the initiative of the party com 
mittee at the Light Metal Works, signatures were cob 
lected to demand the holding of a municipal party 
conference. (Responding to the demands of the sevesal. 
hundred signatories, the first secretary of the Szekesfer- 
var Municipal Party Committee promised publicly 
before the county forum that the proposal, which raises 
also the question of confidence in the present municipal 
leadership, would be decided in accordance with the 
standpoint of a majority of the party locals.) 


The KISZ, however, has selected Szekesfehervar as the 
site of its national conference in Novem 

the organization’s self-renewal will be on the agenda-— 
not only because of the overwhelming demand for 
renewal among the city’s young residents, but also 
because of the typically “youthful” problems in the 
country’s oldest city. It so happens that also the chikiren 
of the city’s one-time youthful immigrants are now 
reaching adulthood, and the housing shortage here is 
very severe (practically more severe than in Budapest 
itself). The modern industrial enterprises have been able 
to hold their own so far even in difficult times, and 
therefore there is no perceptible unemployment in the 
city. But advancement opportunity and standard-of- 
living problems nevertheless abound, as 2 result of which 
the previously indifferent masses have hecome mose 
receptive to social probiems. 


It is thanks mostly to Fejer Megye that Szekesfehervar 
has temporarily become a “training ground” for the new 
kind of democracy. (The plans to gain county status for 
the city remain, for the time being, merely intentions 
that have also the county’s support.) Fejer was one of the 
first counties to introduce into political practice multi- 
candidate elections to leadership positions, and com- 
plete openness. 


The fact that official policy still retains the imitiative, 
despite the mounting standard-of-living problems, can 
undoubtedly be attributed to the will to reform, which is 
now manifesting itself in more than just lip service. At 
the same time, however, new forces are also appearing in 
the political arena. Public debates are being conducted 
through the local media. That is how the Szekesfehervar 
leaders of the Hungarian Democratic Forum are able to 
obtain time on the municipal TV network, the lasgest 
cable network in Hungary. 


Incidentally, the municipal TV network plays an impor- 
tant role in developing the new type of openness: the 
practice of holding “forums” over this network is now in 
its second year. (The questions that viewers phone in, in 
response to the telecast reports and interviews, are 
answered live in the studio.) The menu on the TV screen 
the day of the next telecast after the party forum provides 
a good example: a report on the Communists’ conference, 
and coverage of the murdered Szekesfehervar cab driver's 
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funeral, which turned into a nationwide demonstration, 
appeared side by side on the local TV network’s program. 


Mutual Tolerance 


This shocking case—an unknown assailant had stabbed 
to death one of the drivers of the Szekesfehervar City 
Cab System, which is privately owned—aroused great 
indignation throughout the country and especially 
among cab drivers, which is understandabie. 


In agreement with the cab drivers of other provincial 
cities, the Szekesfehervar and the Budapest taxi organi- 
zations decided to hold a demonstration on the day of 
their murdered colleague’s funeral, in order to persuade 
the authorities to introduce the measures that the cab 
drivers themselves deem necessary for their own safety. 


The preparations for the mass demonstration proceeded 
in the spirit of mutual tolerance and cooperation. As the 
daily press reported, the Interior Ministry officials con- 
cerned are studying the cab drivers’ proposals with an 
open mind. These proposals are as follows: cab drivers 
should be considered officials [which would mean stiffer 
penalties for their attackers]; at the cab drivers’ request, 
the police should check the identification papers of 
suspicious passengers; within the city limits, cab drivers 
should not be required to wear their seat belts (which 
hinder them in defending themselves); and they should 
be allowed to attend training courses in self-defense. 


The news is good news, regardless of how sad the original 
incident generating the news. For real democracy can 
hardly be imagined without political standards and toler- 
ance. And this is something for which, unfortunately, we 
are unlikely to find precedents in Hungarian history when 
the counties were the domains of the nobility. 


Romanian Relations Difficult; Diplomay Expelled 
oa. Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
po 


[Article by Sandor Arvay under the “File” column: 
“Expelied”] 


[Text] The provocation against the commercial counse- 
lor of the Hungarian Embassy in Bucharest is regrettable. 
(The Hungarian diplomat’s expuslion from Romania is a 
step unprecedented in relations between socialist coun- 
tries.) This incident has again disrupted relations 
between the two neighboring countries, relations that 
were not free of problems to begin with. In this install- 
ment of our Hungarian-Romanian file we will review the 
events of recent weeks. 


With Neither Memories nor Land 


At a press conference in Rome on 25 October, the 
Romanian ambassador to Italy, Constantin Tudor, 
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declared: “Certain revanchist circles have raised the 
alleged case of the Hungarian ethnic minority living in 
Romania. This whole thing is nothing other than a 
manipulative invention.” 


On 26 October, France’s AFP news agency reported that 
Romania has released its first ever official progress 
report on its so-called systematization program. Four 
villages (Viadiceasca, Dimieni, Buda and Ozdoreanu) in 
the Iifov District northeast of Bucharest have been 
razed. A REUTERS report notes indications of a slow- 
down in the razing of villages, and the absence for the 
time being of any direct evidence that work on the 
systematization of settlements has begun also in other 
parts of the country, in Transylvania, for instance. The 
following is an excerpt from LIBERATION, published in 
Paris: “In the course of urbanizing the villages, chickens 
have appeared on apartment balcor s. The resettled 
peasants have left behind their strips of land and entire 
system of values, to become agricultural workers with 
neither memories nor land, as Ceausescu has decreed.” 


At the meeting of the UNESCO Executive Committee on 
27 October, the FRG, Finland, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, France and Belgium were critical of the Roma- 
nian systematization program. The International Feder- 
ation of Human Rights requested the Hungarian author- 
ities to grant political refugee status to persons who 
resettle from Romania. 


At the 43d General Assembly of the United Nations, in its 
Committee on Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Affairs, 
Romania introduced a draft resolution that urges govern- 
ments to ban nationalist, chauvinist, racist or anti-Semitic 
manifestations; to prohibit the inciting of such demonstra- 
tions on the territory of another country; and to regulate 
the activities of the mass media. Hungary’s representative 
supported efforts to exclude from international relations 
the factors hampering normal cooperation between states. 
Like the foreign minister, also Ambassador Ferenc 
Somogyi spoke about the violation of the national minor- 
ities’ rights, but without mentioning Romania by name. 
“We cannot expect the United Nations to solve the bilat- 
eral Hungarian-Romanian problems. Before this forum, 
we called attention to the root causes of this conflict, and 
to the violations of generally binding international obliga- 
tions and norms,” the ambassador said. 


Serious Warning 


On 31 October, Bucharest announced that for the time 
being Romania does not intend to receive the Austrian 
parliamentary delegation which also wants to visit the 
regions affected by the program for the so-called system- 
atization of settlements. The stated reason for the last- 
minute cancellation was that preparations for the visit 
would take time, perhaps as long as next spring. 


On 8 November, SUDDEUTSCHE ZEITUNG quoted 
Matyas Szuros, a secretary of the MSZMP Central Com- 
mittee, who said: ““Hungary’s problems are not with the 
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Romanian people, but with certain aspects of Romanian 
policy. We still hope to restore good relations with 
Romania, and to settle the disputed questions through 
negotiations.” The Hungarian politician termed as 
“desirable” the establishment of closer cooperation 
among nations interested in protecting the rights of the 
minorities in Romani. In Vienna, the Austrian Social 
Assistance organization presented to Deputy Chancellor- 
/Foreign Minister [Alois] Mock a petition with 15,000 
Signatures urging even firmer action by the Austrian 
Cabinet in the matter of human rights violations in 
Romania. 


On 13 November, on the eve of his visit to Spain, Karoly 
Grosz gave an exclusive interview to a reporter of EL 
PAIS, a Madrid newspaper. Responding to the reporter’s 
statement (“Many Hungarians are of the opinion that 
your recent visit with President Ceausescu in Romania 
was merely a prestiye-enhancing exercise”), the premier- 
/party general secretary said: “If a politician acts merely 
for the sake of nrestige, then it is better that he do 
nothing at all. For that, in my opinion, would be unwor- 
thy of him. I am convinced that in the long run a 
negotiated solution will be possible.” 


A roundup prepared by the ASSOCIATED PRESS in the 
United States reports that on 15 November, the first 
anniversary of the labor unrest in Brasov, there were 
demonstrations by small groups of protesters in Budap- 
est, London (30 protesters), Vienna (40), New York, 
Brussels and Wroclaw. In Moscow, the “Let Us Build 
Confidence Between East and West” dissident group 
collected 24 signatures on a petition that equates the 
personality cults of Stalin and Ceausescu. On the occa- 
sion of International Romania Day, President Reagan 
sent a telegram to the Washington commemorators. 


Responding to questions at the NATO meeting in Ham- 
burg, Gyula Horn, state secretary of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, termed Romania’s policy of human 
rights and national minorities “catastrophic,” according 
to a DPA news agency report. He urged the establish- 
ment of a European-level “observation and control 
mechanism” to handle human-rights cases. 


On 16 November, Austrian Interior Minister Karl Ble- 
cha announced that his government is taking steps to 
ease the immigration from Romania of persons with 
Austrian ties, and to immediately grant them refugee 
status. He also said that the Austrian government has 
cleared with the Hungarian authorities the details of the 
procedure under which the Romanian citizen who has 
received an exit visa to Hungary, but wishes to travel on 
to Austria, may have an Austrian visitor’s visa stamped 
in his travel documents. 


On 17 November, a crew of the West German ARD TV 
network’s Weltspiegel program investigated the razing of 
villages on the spot (as the first delegation of Western 
reporters to do so). They said that the foreign coverage so 
far contains half-truths, distortions and misinformation. 
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In their opinion, the purpose of the systematization 
program is to create conditions for modern farming. The 
television crew visited the small village of Gottlob in the 
Banat, inhabited by ethnic Germans. Contrary to earlier 
reports that the village had been razed, its houses are still 
standing as they have been for centuries. 


The West German DPA news agency reports from 
Vienna an increase in the number of threatening letters 
received by Romanian refugees living in Austria, respec- 
tively in West Berlin. The letters, from the Sons of 
Avram Iancu organization, order the addressees to cease 
immediately their anti-Romanian activities. 


On 18 November, the 21st session of the Joint Hungar- 
ian-Romanian Government Commission on Economic 
Cooperation ended in Bucharest with the signing of a 
protocol. Industry Minister Frigyes Berecz and First 
Deputy Premier Ion Dinca have agreed that also new 
Romanian commodity items would appear on the Hun- 
garian market in 1989, including Oltcit cars among 
others. Cooperation will be expanded in electronics, the 
production of black-and-white and color TV sets, and in 
many areas of light industry. A long-term program of 
economic, technical and scientific cooperation through 
the year 2000 was also signed. 


On 19 November, the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs held a press briefing regarding the statement it 
had issued in conjunction with the 14 November police 
provocation against Karoly Gyorfi, the commercial 
counselor of the Hungarian Embassy in Bucharest. Sub- 
sequently, after outlining the Hungarian version, Roma- 
nia’s AGERPRESS news agency gave its own account of 
what had happened and reported that the Hungarian 
diplomat had been declared a persona non grata and 
would have to leave Romania within three days. 


“This is already the second serious warning by the 
Romanian authorities that they will not allow interfer- 
ence in their domestic affairs,” wrote the Belgrade POLI- 
TIKA in its commentary. “The action against the Hun- 
garian diplomat may serve as a warning also to all other 
foreign nationals in Romania that no activity will be 
tolerated which, in the host country’s opinion, exceeds 
the scope of official duties.” RUDE PRAVO, the news- 
paper of the CPCZ, emphasized in its account of the 
incident that the Romanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
is unable to prove any of the accusations it has made 
against the Hungarian diplomat in its statement, and 
that the Romanian police have been unable to present a 
copy of the leaflet which the Hungarian counselor had 
allegedly been distributing in Bucharest. The following is 
an excerpt from an assessment published in Belgrade’s 
BORBA: “The problem of national minorities has 
shifted to the center of attention in the sccialist countries 
because idealistic norms have long prevailed in this area. 
Bucharest claims officially and persistently that it has 
solved the problem of national minorities once and for 
all. But then why do the citizens of a socialist country 
want to leave their homeland in large numbers’’? 
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A Dialegue With Just One Partner? 


On 24 November, the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs lodged a protest with the Romanian government 
over the Hungarian diplomat’s expulsion. In retaliation, 
the ministry declared Counselor Pavel Platona of the 
Romanian Embassy in Budapest persona non grata, 
requiring him to leave the country within 72 hours. 
According to Gyorfi, who has already returned from 
Bucharest, diplomatic practice does not require any 
explanation for such retaliatory measures. 


On 25 November, the Romanian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs commented: “The Hungarian action is arbitrary, 
unjustifiable, and incompatible with international prac- 
tice and the norms governing relations between 
countries.” Gyula Horn, state secretary of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, said in his televised statement: “! 
hope that this diplomatic incident will now be closed. 
We will have to negotiate anew. We want a dialogue, but 
it takes more than one partner to hold a dialogue..” 
Szuros: H 


Foreign Policy to ‘Specialize’ 
in Human ts 


25000007 Budapest MAGYAR IFJUSAG in Hungarian 
12 Aug 88 pp 24-25 


{Interview with Matyas Szuros, Secretary of the MSZMP 
Central Committee in charge of foreign affairs, by Istvan 
G. Palfy: “Self Respect”; date and place not given] 


[Text] [MAGYAR IFJUSAG] To what extent is the 
conceptual development of Hungarian foreign policy 
influenced by our domestic policy changes which are 
considered significant on an international scale? 


[Szuros}] Indeed, in recent months some deep rooted 
Changes took place in Hungarian domestic policies. It has 
become generally recognized in Hungary that determined 
action, the facing of internal tension serving renewal can 
no longer be delayed. This was signaled by the national 
party conference, the workings of the CC [Central Com- 
mitee] and the National Assembly, and I would include 
here also the most recent conference of the KISZ CC. The 
fundamental issue concerning our renewal is the in-depth 
reform of the troubled political system, and the establish- 
ment of an open, humane, democratic state based on laws. 
This is the basic condition underlying our economic sur- 
vival, and also of the implementation of our stabilization 
and evolutionary programs. 


Quite naturally, our foreign policy strategies and daily 
tasks are determined primarily by these domestic goals. 
Our foreign policy does not require the definition of a 
new concept. We must sustain our proven principles 
more consistently, more boldly, and with more initia- 
tives. Our fundamental starting point continues to be the 
most effective representation possible of our national 
interests, so that by enforcing those interests we contrib- 
ute constructively to the exploration and realization of 
common socialist goals. We should endeavor for our 


ing the resolution of our domestic concerns. 


Hungarian diplomacy should convey to the world prima- 
rily the image of an authentic, reformed Hungary which 
is in the process of renewal and modernization! At the 


the system of international relations on our continent! 
Our foreign policy should increasingly aim for the qual- 
itative renewal of cooperation among socialist countries, 
the transfer of such cooperation on the foundations of a 
balance of national interests! At the same time we must 
also work more effectively in the security, scientific and 
technical, cultural and humanitarian areas! Paralleling 
our endeavors to broaden our democracy we envision an 
opportunity by which Hungary would “specialize,” so to 
speak, in the field of human rights among socialist 
countries. Consistent with this thought we proposed the 
establishment of a working group dealing with human 
rights and humanitarian issues. We made this proposal 
at the Warsaw session of the Warsaw Pact Political 
Consultative Body. It is conceivable that in the long term 
Hungary will become the center for international politi- 
cal science dealing with human rights. I would like to 
stress also in this context that it is a constant, peculiar 
task of Hungarian foreign policy to care about the fate of 
Hungarians residing beyond our borders. 


In order to fulfill our increasingly complex international 
tasks it is necessary to preserve and to develop our good 
relations with all great powers, with virtually every 
country in the world. We established these relations as a 
result of hard work. The evaluation of our international 
position at all times, the designation of our goals— 
without beautifying those goals—in an atmosphere of 
openness in society, under the control of citizens is an 
indispensable condition for the success of our foreign 
policy. We must accomplish the fact that in our foreign 
policy activities organizations of a nongovernmental 
character as well as interpersonal relations play the role 
they deserve! This too reflects a change in outlook: it 
shows the need to democratize, and to lend a social 
character to foreign policy. Thus, our foreign policy 
activity may continue to remain the solid component of 
the national consensus. 


{MAGYAR IFJUSAG] Many feel that recently 
Hungary’s foreign policy profile became more pro- 
nounced than before. If this is indeed true, what would 
be the main features of this profile? 


[Szuros] indeed, during the past decade there gradually 
evolved a peculiar Hungarian foreign policy with an 
independent profile. Our sovereignty became an accom- 
plished fact and our sphere of action has increased. As I 














favorable influence. Hungarian foreign policy took 
advantage of the opportunities offered under more 


relaxed conditions. Hungarian foreign policy became 
active primarily in regards to issues pertaining to E 
as a whole, in which such activity was justified by 
Hungarian interests, and by historic, 


removal of F-16 American airplanes from Europe with 
appropriate offsetting, and our endeavors to apply the 
reduction of conventional forces and armaments already 
in its first phase also to forces stationed in Hungary. In 
this context we announced at the already mentioned 
session of the Warsaw Pact Political Consultative Body 
that Hungary is prepared to coordinate the conceptions 
in this regard at the Warsaw Pact level. This kind of 
sharing of responsibility coincides with the moderniza- 
tion of the functional order of the Warsaw Pact, and may 
serve as an example in the future. 


Democratization also touched upon relationships within 
the various systems of the Pact, of course. The earlier 
rigid relationships are relaxing. Today our ties with the 
Warsaw Pact and with CEMA are based on the simulta- 
neous representations of harmonized national and com- 
munal interests. 


[MAGYAR IFJUSAG] It appears that the role of small 
nations is gaining strength in world affairs. Is this 
upgrading of small nations only a semblance, or is it a 
real process upon which Hungary can build for the long 
term? 


[Szuros] I am definitely convinced that this is not a mere 
semblance. A decisive majority of the countries around 
the globe are small and medium sized countries. These 
countries play an irreplaceable, constructive role in the 
shaping of international conditions. Just how much these 
countries—among them, Hungary—could do in the 
interest of maintaining dialogue and of preserving con- 
fidence, really showed itself at the beginning of the 
1980’s, when relationships between the two great powers 
were at their lowest point. Improved relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States does not dimin- 
ish the international role and responsibility of these 
countries, it merely modifies them. Moreover: the 
already mentioned democratization of world politics, 
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the ripening of a favorable international change serves to 
further broaden the sphere of movement for these coun- 
tries, it enriches with new elements the opportunities for 
enforcing their interests. It is precisely with, and on the 
basis of these small and medium sized countries that an 
all European “safety net” may be buili—one that can 
prevent the reversal of the process of relaxation and the 
destruction of the results achieved in the area of peaceful 
cooperation. Hungarian foreign policy may view the 
increasing role played by small nations as a lasting trend. 


[MAGYAR IFJUSAG] To what extent can a small 
country be independent in the framework of today’s 
system of alliances? Would full independence be at all 
advantageous? 


{Szuros] Unconditional independence, total sovereignty 
in the classic 19th Century context is useless in our days 
even from the standpoint of the large countries. Full 
independence is impossible, just as total seclusion can- 
not be realized either. As a result of challenges presented 
by universal problems, of the increasing international 
basis of production, mutual interdependence—mutual 
dependence has become the determinant feature of inter- 
national relations, of relations between sovereign states. 


The multifaceted international integration experiences 
of the past decades show that individual countries will 
limit their own sovereignty in order to enjoy the advan- 
tages to be gained from joining forces. Obligations 
assumed in the framework of international agreements 
also represent limitations, but the sovereignty is being 
voluntarily surrendered. At the same time one finds that 
the national element did not diminish within the indi- 
vidual systems of alliances, paralleling the strengthening 
of the already mentioned integration processes. It appre- 
ciated instead. Endeavors aiming for the increased 
enforcement of national interests in the framework of 
integrating organizations acquired a more definitive 
profile. These two tendencies exert their effects simulta- 
neously. In our day and age the successful functioning of 
any political or economic alliance increasingly depends 
on how such alliances are capable of satisfying this dual 
need, how they are able to harmonize these two needs. 


[MAGYAR IFJUSAG] To what extent is Hungarian 
foreign policy influenced by the fact that we are one of 
those historically unfortunate nations which, for various 
reasons, has an unusually large number of its members 
residing outside of its borders? In Hungary's case every 
third person resides outside of her borders. 


[Szuros] The number you have stated is correct. Perhaps 
it would be useful to remind our younger readers that 
following the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy in which more than a dozen nationalities 
resided, 40 percent of Hungarian natives became 
national minorities overnight in the surrounding succes- 
sor states. In other words: they did not leave their native 
country—the borders transcended them. It happened in 
this way that Hungarians became the largest European 
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minority. It is for this reason that ever since the Trianon 
peace treaty every Hungarian political leadership had to 
confront this situation. It was never easy to formulate a 
responsible position devoid of emotions, nevertheless 
this was the honorable intent of progressives between the 
two wars, and this is also our most determined endeavor. 


In the aftermath of World War II there was a period in 
Hungary when, as a result of political anxiety and 
mistakenly understood concepts of internationalism, 
this issue cluster was not sufficiently attended by official 
policy makers. Subsequently the Hungarian pone 
did deal with the issue, albeit with insufficient determ 

nation and without the needed circumspection. The 
issues were never publicized for the sake of being able to 
manage these issues. The present openness and publicity 
is a new and important element. 


Our guiding principle remains unchanged. We consider 
Hungarians residing beyond our borders as part of the 
nation, and our political leadership has a sense of 
responsibility for the fate of those Hungarians. We 
endeavor to help preserve and to strengthen the national 
belonging of Hungarians around the world and the 
integrity of our national past, and to prevent the splin- 
tering and forced assimilation of the Hungarian people. 
We speak out when we discover the violation of the 
collective and individual rights of nationalities. No one 
is going to perform this task for us. This is our task. At 
the same time our political leadership built on the idea of 
dual belonging of nationalities—both to their homeland 
and to the country whose citizenship they hold. We are 
convinced that in the framework of relationships 
between civilized countries nationalities represent a far 
greater cohesive, than a divisive factor. Experience 
shows that the appropriate management of the national- 
ities issue bears favorable influence not only cn bilateral 
relations, but on the prevailing atmosphere throughout 
the region. Unfortunately, the opposite of this is also 
true. 


[MAGYAR IFJUSAG] Measured in historic terms, 
Lenin’s theses were developed a long time ago. Do these 
theses appear as sufficient to resolve the nationalities 
problems—in a socialist manner—under the present 
changed circumstances? Assuming, of course, that every 
affected country fully abides by the standards of Lenin. 


[Szuros}] Regarding Lenin’s thoughts and actions, his 
starting points were the specific conditions of his day 
and age, of course. Despite this fact, however, his theses 
are valid even today in many respects. Accordingly, the 
concern is not in regards to Lenin’s nationalities policies. 
Instead, the concern stems from the totality of a socialist 
political system which is incapable of erecting a barrier 
to the arrogance of state power, and to protect the 
nationalities from such power. From among the princi- 
ples of Lenin I would first of all stress the guaranty of the 
right to self-determination, the maximum satisfaction of 
the individual and collective needs of nationalities, and 
the offsetting of the disadvantages of minority existence 
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by granting additional rights. An important component 
of Lenin’s conceptual system is that it is appropriate for 
the majority nation to pursue virtual dissimilation poli- 
cies, in other words, their policies should hinder assim- 
ilation. To date, these recognitions have not lost their 
validity or timeliness. It is the distorted interpretation of 
the principles, the violation of these principles in prac- 
tice that causes concern. After all, there is no communist 
party whose leadership would openly deny these princi- 
ples. One must recognize, however, that nationalities 
policies are an organic part of so-called high politics, the 
manner in which nationalities policies are handled is a 
function of ali policies taken as a whole! The guaranty 
and practice of these rights is the yardstick by which 
democracy can be measured also in socialism. 


[MAGYAR IFJUSAG] Do we have a practical idea for 
the resolution of the deteriorating Hungarian-Romanian 
relationship? 


[Szuros} We do have, and we did have in the past 
constructive concepts. We should not be held responsi- 
ble for the poisoned situation. 


I should start by saying that at the 1977 Debrecen- 
Nagyvarad meeting the two parties agreed to a 21 point 
proposal serving the comprehensive development of 
Hungarian-Romanian relations. Most of these tasks were 
not implemented however, of no fault of ours. At the 
1987 conference of CC secretaries we repeatedly called 
this fact to the Romanian party’s attention; we renewed 
our proposal for the joint strengthening of our political, 
economic, humanitarian and cultural relationships. 
Once again, the Romanian side manifested interest in 
progress only with respect to economic matters, while 
they continued their groundless political accusations. By 
virtue of their most recent measures they managed to 
further deteriorate the situation of minorities in Roma- 
nia. They are threatening the future perspectives of 
minorities. Measures like these: the prohibition to use 
Hungarian personal names and names of localities, and 
especially the announcement of the “settlement plan” 
aiming for the destruction of villages, and the beginning 
of the implementation of that plan. All this serves to 
raise deep concerns in international and in Hungarian 
public opinion, and unavoidably has an effect on bilat- 
eral relations and on the international atmosphere. 


Our proper standpoint of principle—the one I already 
mentioned—remains unchanged. It was affirmed by 
several Hungarian leaders, and more recently by our 
party’s executive secretary. Insofar as we are concerned, 
we are aiming for reconciliation and for cooperation 
between good neighbors. This viewpoint was also 
expressed by the National Assembly. Our goal is to 
discuss the substantive merits of relationships, to 
approach the problems with good intentions, and to 
respect fundamental human rights. Thus far we have not 
discovered a tangible inclination in this regard on part of 
the Romanian side. Together with the entire world, 
however, we are hoping that the sober mind will prevail. 
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There are antecedents to such expectations in our rela- 
tionship. Among other matters, it is for this reason Peter 
Groza, and several Romanian persons who strove for the 
reconciliation of our nations enjoy distinguished respect 
in Hungary. This represents a legacy upon which it is 
possible, and upon which one must build. 


[MAGYAR IFJUSAG] Do we have the means by which 
we could present to the world the values of Hungarian 
intellectual life which came about on the basis of human- 
ism regarding the international issue, in the spirit of 
reconciliation with the neighboring countries? Would we 
have a chance to play the catalyst role in the resolution of 
similar problems if the world would be more aware of 
these values? 


[Szuros] It follows from what I said thus far that indeed 
we do have these means, but the abundance of our means 
must not be compared to that of the great powers. In our 
bilateral relations we are firmly representing the human- 
ist legacy and the theoretical stance that is nurtured by 
this humanist legacy. We are doing the same before 
various international forums such as the Budapest Cul- 
tural Forum or the Vienna post meeting conference. I am 
convinced that our endeavors for reconciliation and 
understanding among nations and people, and for the 
nurturing and development of cooperation in the spirit 
of good neighbors in the surrounding region is closely 
linked to the main trends of cooperative international 
relations, and indirectly may contribute to the resolution 
of problems of similar character. Our intentions have 
met with the understanding of an overwhelming major- 
ity of states. This, however, does not mean that we are 
candidates for the role of the “justice of the Peace” 
anywhere, or between any others. 


Along with the international contexts, I attribute at least 
as much significance to the idea of representing the 
humanist legacy of Eotvos, Jaszai, Bartok, Illyes and 
others not only abroad, but that we unequivocally accept 
that legacy also in Hungary. We should have a sense of 
responsibility to see to it that society, and in particular 
the upcoming generations possess a healthy Hungarian 
consciousness devoid of both national indifference and 
spiteful nationalism, and an open, patriotic self-respect 
in regards to values possessed by others. 


MDF Does Not Support Formation 

of Smallholder Party 

25000053a Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 
21 Nov 88 p7 


[Text] (MTI}—The Hungarian Democratic Forum 
(MDF) held a rally Saturday in the Arpad Szakasits 
Cultural Center of the MOM [Hungarian Optical 
Works]. Sandor Lezsak, a member of the MDF’s provi- 
sional presidium, emphasized among other things that at 
present the MDF was stressing primarily the formation 
of neighborhood groups and locals, so as to be ready for 
the national and local elections. 
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Historian Lajos Fur, a member of the MDF’s provisional 
presidium, spoke of the forum’s activist traditions embod- 
ied in the Protestant, Kuruc [Rakoczi’s insurrectionist], 
Jacobinist and Reformation movements, then in the 
democratism of the labor and peasant movements in the 
late 19th century, and finally in the activities of the rural 
sociologists and populist writers in the 1920's and 1930's. 


Speaking of the MDF’s foreign relations, Csaba Gy. Kiss, 
a member of the provisional presidium , said that the 
MDF’s standpoint agreed with that of the government 
when it advocated the establishment of suitable channels 
also for unofficial diplomacy, in addition to the foreign 
relations maintained by government organs. 


Kiss felt that the movement’s relations with the peoples 
and countries of Central Europe were particularly impor- 
tant. 


While emphasizing national feeling and traditions, the 
writer Istvan Csurka pointed out that the Hungarian 
people’s European orientation is being hampered not only 
by the coordinates of the superpowers’ spheres of interest, 
by the systems of alliances, but also by the absence of a 
democratic Hungarian society capable of fitting into 
Europe at present. It was the MDF’s vocation and under- 
taken mission to help create such 2 democratic society. 


At the international press conference held when the rally 
recessed for a break, Csaba Gy. Kiss told reporters that the 
MDF already had over 380 groups and locals, with a 
combined total membership of more than 6,500. He char- 
acterized the MDF as being both broader and narrower 
than a party. The MDF was broader than a party because 
it was always emphasizing its coalitional nature. But it was 
also narrower because it had renounced fighting for polit- 
ical power. It was only a matter of weeks before the MDF 
would reach a total membership of 10,000. Then, Kiss 
indicated, the MDF would hold its first congress. The 
Organization was distancing itself from all extreme and 
radical movements and manifestations that wanted a con- 
frontation with the power structure. The MDF wanted 
neither to oppose nor to support the government. When 
asked how the officers and governing body of the MDF felt 
about the efforts of the Independent Smallholder Party’s 
former members and leaders to renew that party, Kiss 
explained that, according to the MDF’s policy, such efforts 
would lead only to the slicing up and disorganization of 
politics. 


mae 
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[Article: “The FIDESZ Congress} 


[Text] The Union of Young Democrats [FIDESZ] held 
its two-day congress in the Jurta Theater last weekend. 
At the congress, the union’s members debated and 
approved the organization’s draft program. 
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The program states that FIDESZ is “a national political 
youth union whose members are integrated by the fun- 
damental values of democracy.” The social objective is 
to guarantee the citizen’s free, peaceful and independent 
life. According to the program, this objective can besi be 
achieved in a constitutional state founded on the princi- 
ples of parliamentary democracy. Popular sovereignty is 
vested in the National Assembly. The program 

a system of political institutions “under which organiza- 
tions based on the citizens’ freedom of association may 
freely compete and cooperate to gain the vote of confi- 
dence that entitles them to govern the state.” Among the 
guaranties of democratic statehood, the program 
attributes even more importance to society’s democratic 
political culture than to a parliament exercising popular 
sovereignty. Therefore the union advocates parliamen- 
tary democracy under a multiparty system. Within the 
system of self-organizing collectives, FIDESZ sees itself 
merely as One Organization among the many. 


In the economic sphere, FIDESZ regards a consistent 
market economy the guaranty of the economy’s revital- 
ization. This market economy must be founded on the 
equality of all forms of ownership. Which of course 
cannot ensure equal opportunity for society’s members, 
not even when combined with parliamentary democracy. 
The program believes that only a purposeful, compre- 
hensive social policy can create equality. 


The program makes it clear that FIDESZ' intends to 
achieve and realize its objectives only by the means that 
the Constitution and the legal system provide. However, 
the union does not want to renounce its right to demand 
changes in the laws which it regards as unjust. If neces- 
sary, it intends to use “demonstrations and strikes, the 
peaceful forms of civil disobedience,” to assert its 
demands. At the same time FIDESZ “wants to cooperate 
with those democratic forces of society and politics with 
which common objectives can be formulated.” 


As the first manifestation of its coalitional aspirations, 
FIDESZ voted yesterday with an overwhelming majority 
in favor of joining the Hungarian National Youth Coun- 
cil (MIOT). It sent five delegates to the council but 
stipulated that MIOT must change its name and become 
a technical forum which would also allow free articula- 
tion of minority views. 


Letter to the Editor on Right to Recall 
25000070a Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 2 


{Letter from the “Mail” column] 


[Text] One of the basic tenets of plebian, and also of 
socialist democracy, is the right of the electorate to recall 
representatives, even dignitaries at the highest echelons, 
empowered with a social mandate and functions who no 
longer enjoy its confidence. Already before the great 
French Revolution the subject of the right to recall had 
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weighed heavily in the writings of Marat, and in a letter 
dated 1791, Babeuf had referred to the electorate’s right to 
withdraw its mandate as a particularly effective assurance 
of popular control. Following this same tradition, in the 
wake of the declaration of the Paris Commune of 1871, the 
Marxian classics had pointed to the option to recall as one 
of the most important guarantees of popular rule. It was by 
no accident that in his introduction to Marx’s work, 
entitled “Civil War in France,” Engels wrote in 1891: the 
working class “must insure itself against its own represen- 
tatives and officials by declaring them all, without excep- 
tion, subject to removal at any time.” 


As we know, the Electoral Law of 1983 also contains 
provisions for recalling elected representatives if such 
action is initiated by at least 10 percent of the electorate 
affected. Since in the assertion of this right I see the 
revival of a classical democratic tradition, I was happy to 
read in “Recalling the Deputy?” in the 10 December 
1988 issue of HETI VILAGGAZDASAG about the 
initiatives launched all over the country taking advan- 
tage of this legal possibility. I purposely chose not to 
mention the deputy in question by name, for to me the 
case is important only as an issue of principle, as an 
attempt by the people to assert its will. 


‘Mixed’ EEC Comission Meets in Budapest 
25000070d Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 7 


[Text] 


At the beginning of the week, Budapest was the scene of the 
first meeting ever of the Hungarian-EEC mixed commis- 
sion. The Common Market delegation was led by Willy de 
Clercq, the Brussels-based committee’s member in charge 
of foreign affairs, while the Hungarian delegation was 
headed by Minister of Trade Tamas Beck. The meeting 
was the direct result of the signing 2 weeks ago of a trade 
and cooperation agreement between Hungary and the 
EEC, which also called for the establishment of a mixed 
commission. After its current session the committee will 
hold regular annual meetings, and its primary task will be 
to oversee the implementation of the provisions of the 
accord. The agreement calls for the elimination in three 
stages of all discriminative restrictions on Hungarian 
industrial exports to the EEC member countries by the 
year 1995. In the area of agriculture, it will be looking into 
the possibility of granting mutual preferences, as well as, 
among other things, ways of improving the operating 
conditions of enterprises set up on each other’s territories. 


One indication of the interest that has surrounded this 
meeting of the mixed commission is the level of participa- 
tion by a group of West European busir:essmen in the work 
of their delegation. They received information about the 
changing legal and economic regulations governing the 
investment of foreign operating capital in Hungary and 
about the new partnership law. The Hungarian partici- 
pants in the meeting of the mixed commission were- 
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interested primarily in the impact the consolida- 
tion of the EEC market planned for 1992 was expected to 
have on Hungarian exports, and learning about how to 
adjust to the changed conditions. As an economic region, 
the EEC is Hungary’s second largest trading partner after 
the Soviet Union. Its share of all Hungarian exports and 
imports is 20 percent and 25 percent, respectively. 


Foreign Affairs Announces Higher Visa Fees 
25000070e Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 pp 7-8 


[Text] Hungarian visa fees are expected to increase by 50 
percent over their current levels that have been in effect 
since 1985. According to last week’s announcement by 
the foreign affairs committee of parliament, the hike was 
necessary to generate additional revenues for the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. As we learned at the ministry, the 
decision is expected to go into effect on | January 1989. 
Starting that day, the fee for one-time entry and transit 
visas will be raised from 400 to 600 forints, while the 
price of the same visas purchased at the border will jump 
from 600 to 900 forints. 


Visa No Longer for China 
25000070c Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 6 


[Text] Effective 6 January, the mandatory visa require- 
ment between Hungary and China will be te:ninated. 
For now, the annulment of this requirement will affect 
only a few travellers, for those on official business have 
already been exempted from it, and the number of 
Hungarian tourists have not amounted to more than a 
few hundred a year. According to the information we 
have, presently the great majority of Hungarian tourists 
are travelling in organized groups which can be 
explained by the relatively underdeveloped state of the 
Chinese tourist network. In principle, there is nothing to 
stand in the way of individual tourism, however, those 
travelling by private arrangement should be aware of the 
considerable cost of lodging. Certain areas of China, 
incidentally, are still closed to foreigners. 


Committee Rejects Revision of Electoral Law 
25000070p Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 7 


[Text] “There is no need for further discussion on this 
draft electoral law after it had been exposed to such 
thorough debate last October; it has been swept aside by 
history.” Acting in agreement with the above quote by 
the constitutional lawyer Peter Schmidt, the Public Law 
Committee attached to the National Presidium of the 
PPF has rejected a proposal to revise the Electoral Law 
of 1983, and has forwarded this recommendation to the 
leadership of the PPF. In the committee’s judgement, 
new laws and separate regulations were needed in the 
future to regulate parliamentary and local debates. 
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According to the recommendation of the committee, 

only the upcoming local elections would be exempt from 

these, for in order to help assess the existing power 

relations they would have to be held no later than in the 

a ee 
ect. 


According to the findings of the Public Law Committee, 
most of the several tens of thousands of people who had 
participated in the debates, and the 36 different organi- 
zations that had commented on the proposal had come 
Out against the draft arguing that it was a reflection of the 
old political course, in other words, that it aimed to serve 
the election needs of the political structure of the one- 
party system. “The drafting of the bill should be sus- 
pended, and only after the next parliamentary elections, 
in early 1990, will it be expedient to start preparing new 
voting regulations,” Peter Schmidt argued. At the same 
time, Professor Tibor Madarasz called attention to the 
fact that a number of alternative organizations have 
called for the dissolution of the existing parliament, 
urging its replacement with a constituent national assem- 
bly. Rejecting these proposals, the professor insisted that 
of all the leading political organizations, at least the 
House should be left intact in the interest of preserving 
stability. “If parliament were to be declared unsuited to 
implement the election reforms, this could set off a 
process that would lead to anarchy,” warned Tibor 
Madarasz. During the debate several people made— 
open or indirect—references to the party general secre- 
tary’s speech at the Budapest Sports Hall, calling it a 
retreat when weighed against the steps taken so far 
toward the establishment of political pluralism. 


nt Signed with London Stock Exchange 
25000070r Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 pp 7-8 


[Text] An agreement was signed on Monday in Budapest 
by Jeffrey Knight, managing director of the London 
(International) Stock Exchange and Zsigmond Jarai, 
president of the Stock Exchange Committee concerning 
exchanges of information and cooperation in the area of 
market development. The Hungarian experts—who 
expect the formation of an institutionalized Hungarian 
stock market to be made official sometime next year— 
are interested primarily in obtaining assistance from the 
long-established London Stock Exchange in working out 
trade regulations and the training of stock market 
experts. 


Relocation of Government Offices Rumored 
25000070q Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 6 


{Text} The news has gotten around that certain govern- 
ment offices will be moving out of the parliament 
building, turning their rooms over to the deputies. The 
purported justification behind the move is that the 
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members of parliament have increasingly more impor- 
tant issues to decide on, and the parliament building is 
too cramped to provide them with permanent working 
facilities in addition to those already occupied by gov- 
ernment offices. This is what has prompted the idea of 
moving some of the government offices to the KISZ CC 
building, and relocating KISZ officials to the headquar- 
ters of the MSZMP CC. (Before the KISZ CC headquar- 
ters were completed, the central offices of the party and 
its youth organization had been both under the same 
roof.) In response to our question, government spokes- 
man Gyorgy Marosan explained that there were indeed 
discussions about providing the deputies with perma- 
nent offices, but no decision was expected within the 
next 6 months on who is to move where. 


POLAND 


Gdansk Catholic Intellectuals on Club’s Past, 
Currert Activities 

26000205 Gdansk GWIAZDA MORZA in Polish 
No 22; 23-30 Oct 88 pp 4-5 


[Discussion with Jerzy Kowalczyk, president, KIK 
(Catholic Intellectual Club) dissolved during martial law; 
Jerzy Umiastowski, vice president, KIK dissolved dur- 
ing martial law; Mikolaj Kostecki, vice president KIK 
dissolved during martial law and president, provisional 
board of the newly registered KIK; and Jacek Starosciak, 
secretary, provisional board of the newly registered KIK; 
discussion led by Grzegorz Fortuna, GWIAZDA 
MORZA staff member: “Following the Registration of 
the Catholic Intellectual Club;” date and place not given] 


[Text] [GWIAZDA MORZA] In 1980-81 we had a 
Catholic Intellectual Club in Gdansk. It was dissolved 
during martial law. Now, in August, a new club was 
successfully registered. I want to ask you what unites and 
what differentiates both these organizations? 


[Jerzy Kowalczyk] KIK [Catholic Intellectual Club] was 
founded in October and was registered in December, 
1980. This was the crowning achievement of steps taken 
by a fairly numerous group of individuals earlier con- 
nected with a circle of so-called old KIK’s. One must 
remember that this initiative was not the first one. It was 
preceded by attempts made twice before to register KIK 
in Gdansk which, unfortunately, were unsuccessful. The 
need for the existence of such an association appeared to 
be unquestionable. This was then confirmed by the 
dynamic growth of the club after its registration. In a 
short time we became an organization of over a thousand 
members, and it was also necessary to carry out activity 
in territorial divisions, as, for example, in Gdynia, 
Sopot, or Starogard. The club activated a very large 
group of people, creating conditions which other forms 
of activity did not provide. The need for our existence 
also was not temporary, for ties which began in the club 
still persist. They appear in various forms. The existence 
of this circle and of its varied activity and creation and 
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| 


development of new forms of activity for Catholics 
might raise doubts about how necessary the formalizing 
of this activity is. These doubts were very great in 1983 
and 1984. Today they have a completely different, much 


smaller, importance. 


And so, in answer to your question, I will say this: in 
1980 we had to create or expose more widely unknown 
forms of activity and those contained in the models 
worked out in the “old” KIK’s. A process of broadening 
the scope of activity ensued, whereas at the present time 
it appears to me that the role of the club may have an 
integrating character with respect to existing groups. 
Consequently a process of containing the scope of “pos- 
session” may follow. I see the difference in this way, 
realizing that this comparison is fairly superficial. It may 
turn out, and ! hope it will, that the new club, like the 
former one, will bring new energy and new ideas to our 
circle. Most important, however, is that which connects 
both enterprises. And undoubtedly they are joined by the 
same willingness for united and effective activity in 
accordance with our Christian position. 


{Mikolaj Kostecki] The dissolution of KIK during mar- 
tial law was certainly unfair to the club. From the 
authorities’ side this was a position repressing KIK in a 
manner unfair to all the members. When a new initiative 
group began registration attempts, the matter again 
lasted a year and a half. From the administrative office 
there were numerous actions which appeared to delay 
the matter. Registration was achieved and perhaps it was 
a result of personnel changes which ensued in the voi- 
vodship government (at least, this was concurrent at the 
time). In a formal sense this is a new association, but of 
course both the former and current clubs are contained 
within the ideological framework of the entire move- 
ment of Catholic Intellectual Clubs active in our country. 


[Jacek Starosciak] I think it should be remembered here 
that questions concerning the validity of taking up the 
initiative aimed at a renewed KIK registration were raised 
at the time when this idea already had appeared around the 
end of 1986. There already were doubts then. I was a 
participant in this myself when I appeared at groups and 
circles which were identified with the dissolved club, and 
the idea I presented to them met with mixed feelings. It is 
easier for me to talk about it since I was not a member of 
the dissolved KIK, whereas I took up the attempt at 
renewed registration with my colleagues because not until 
then had I met individuals, wonderful people, contact with 
whom enlightened me as to the value of the club’s activity. 
That old club always lived, although it was dissolved 


unfairly and in an unjust manner. It did not exist formally, 


but it existed in the circle. This required undertaking 
activities. Registration of the club places a formal 
“network” on that which existed. 


[Jerzy Umiastowski] It was not possible to reactivate the 
club. Such a solution would be neither formally nor 
morally acceptable. Formally because the club was dis- 
solved, and legally that which is dissolved cannot be 
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reactivated. Morally, on the other hand, because the 
reason for dissolving the club was the refusal to comply 
with the required personnel changes in the makeup of the 
board proposed by the authorities. The authorities 
demanded we change the composition of the board in 
view of the fact that several of its members were active in 
“Solidarity,” which the authorities did not like. Though 
these people, as board members, did not do anything 
which would be illegal. The board did not agree to the 
changes, and the club was dissolved. 


Reactivation of the club would be an admission that 
dissolution of the club was null and void. Meanwhile the 
club remained dissolved. We accept this fact, for it is 
important that it existed. And therefore it should be 
called a new club. This is necessary for both formal and 
historical requirements. Ideologically this is the same 
Club, but formally it is a new one, for the old one was 
dissolved. The facts cannot be denied. 


I was vice president of the old club, but in view of my 
many interests I cannot be on the new board. But I know 
almost all the individuals on the new board and have full 
confidence in them. 


{Mikolaj Kostecki] Certain misgivings concerning the 
character of the newly established club were raised by an 
interview which editor Tadeusz Bolduan, a founding 
KIK member, gave to GLOS WYBRZEZA. 


[Jerzy Umiastowski] Quite so. This thing has to be stated 
publicly since the interview and the wording contained 
in it could cause confusion. Did this reply express the 
board’s opinion? 


[Mikolaj Kostecki] Actually, from this interview it 
appeared as if this were the position of the founding 
group. It was worded that way. As it turned out from 
later talks with Editor Bolduan, this position was an 
individual answer and was not in agreement with the rest 
of the founding members. 


[GWIAZDA MORZA] What are the immediate plans of 
the provisional board elected on 29 September? 


[Mikolaj Kostecki] The basic task of this board is to 
increase the number of members. The club was regis- 
tered with a 36-member list of founders. The provisional 
board has as its main task to bring up club membership 
to 200-300, which will be made possible by convening a 
general meeting and electing a board to direct the normal 
work of KIK. 


It would be difficult to discuss a more detailed program 
of action now, since this program should arise at a 
general meeting of all members. I do not want to answer 
in the name of current or potential members, but | 
believe that the basic question is activity in accord with 
Catholic social science. The more so because in recent 
years the social science of the church has been enriched 
by the homilies and encyclicals of John Paul II. Specific 
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ideas which should appeal to the KIK in Gdansk are the 
ideas which the Pope included in a homily in Zasp 
concerning the relationship of the Catholic community 
to the “Solidarity” movement. What the Pope said at 
Zasp has a global character. This is rot a local idea 
concerning Gdansk. It follows the last encyclical, “Solli- 
citudo rei socialis,” which additionally specifies this. A 
program for operation of Catholic movements, including 
KIK, is very legible here. The contents of this encyclical 
may form the basis for a program. 


A program must be discussed by all members and be 
suitable for our abilities to implement it. In the Gdansk 
region there are many issues which could be considered 
by KIK, for example, the participation in the priesthood 
for the working classes. This was evident during the May 
and August strikes, and the need for assistance in various 
forms, which was established [Censored material] (Law 
of 31 July 1981 on inspection of publications and 
exhibitions, article 2, point 6 (DZIENNIK USTAW No 
20 item 99 and so forth)), and the club could also do 
likewise. And this has lasted after the strikes, and the 
club could join in this. 


I know that the church is expressing the hope that to a 
great extent KIK will lighten the load of the church in 
Organizing such initiatives as Christian Culture Week. 
And I believe that the club can assist in this to a large 


degree. 


Recently I have also been thinking of another matter. In 
the Gdansk region there are many relics of sacred art 
which may fall into ruin. We would like to help achieve 
a suitable degree of conservation, for example, at the 
cloister in Zarnowiec. These are very definite things. 


[Jacek Starosciak] I would also like to point out two 
other specific things which the club might take up. This 
concerns looking at the role of the laity in parish coun- 
cils, which the last Synod of Bishops emphasized. 
Another thing is the whole big problem of “Polonia” in 
the USSR and the aid, cultural exchange, and establish- 
ment of new interpersonal bonds connected with it. 


{[GWIAZDA MORZA] In our city there is the Gdansk 
Circle of the Society of Friends of “Temperance and 
Work,” and there is hope for the quick registration of the 
““Verbum” Academic Union and the Gdansk Academic 
Association. All these new associations will be active in 
circles close to them. In this situation will it not be 
necessary to indicate the kinds of activity which will 
distinguish these various organizations in a specific 
manner? 


[Jacek Starosciak] The appearance of new structures 
registered on the basis of the law on associations brings 
the necessity for defining one’s own identity. This is 
nothing bad, and it is an advantageous situation. It is 
necessary to become accustomed again to ideas which 
seem to be negotiable but in a new situation become 
important. Pluralism is such a concept. There are several 
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dozen Catholic Intellectual Clubs in Poland. Many of 
them operate resiliently, and their statutes, especially in 
the part concerning goals of their activity, are similar 
and these clubs have obtained certain forms of activity 
by their own work. In this sense one can say that our club 
is not starting from zero, and has definite [word omitted 
as published] which we can reach. And along with that, 
the statutes of our club include two notations which are 
more advantageous than those in the statutes of many 
other clubs. This is the notation concerning the ability to 
create branches of the club, which was the reason for the 
delay in the registration procedure from the authorities’ 
standpoint during the period of registration attempts, 
and the second notation involves economic activity, 
which is mentioned in the statutes in the part defining 
the methods of financing the club. In particular, how- 
ever, the notation on creating branches gives us the 
opportunity to extend club activity to the smaller cities 
and towns in our region and to those in both dioceses to 
which the Gdansk Voivodship belongs in part. 


[Mikolaj Kostecki] The work of the club under condi- 
tions of pluralism must afford greater freedom of action. 
But the essential thing is that there must be distinct, 
legible initiatives which allow each of these associations 
to formulate their identity. We cannot snatch these 
initiatives for ourselves; they must be original and one’s 
own. And they will create an identity for the association 
and for the club. This element is very essential. 


[GWIAZDA MORZA] Thank you for the interview, and 
I wish you success in fulfilling your plans. 


[Box, p 4] 


On 29 September 1988 the provisional leadership of the 
Catholic Intellectual Club in Gdansk was elected and 
included the following: 


President: Mikolaj Kostecki 


Board: Andrzej Drzycinski (vice president), Jacek Staro- 
sciak (secretary), Danuta Stepien (treasurer), Tomasz 
Bedynski, Teresa Ciesielska, Jerzy Cyberski, Jerzy 
Kiszkis, Stanislaw Kuropatwinski, Tomasz Posadzki, 
Zygmunt Sojka 


Board of Control: Tadeusz Bolduan, Piotr Czauderna, 
Aurelia Polanska, Maciej Zakiewicz 


Court of Honor: Rajmund Bolduan, Jozef Borzysz- 
kowski, Halina Winiarska 


Attack on Recent Student Demands 

for Curriculum Changes 

26000180 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
27 Oct 88 p 5 


[Article by Ewa Malek: “A Haversack Full of Grenades”] 


[Text] The events that have been taking place at the 
institutions of higher education over the last few weeks 
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do not scare me. I measure them with a student's 
yardstick, since | myself finished my studies not long 
ago. However, I do not maintain that nothing has 


happened and nothing is happening. 


For several days, students have been boycotting military 
studies. It is not happening everywhere. Initially it took 
place in Warsaw and Krakow and then, when it was 
dropped in Warsaw, it was also called off in Krakow and 
Wroclaw. Naturally, not ali students are participating, 
only some who are organizing pickets to force a boycott 
on their colleagues. It has been quite successful—mili- 
tary training has not taken place at three universities. 
With this boycott, the organizers have called down 
thunderbolts upon the heads of students. They have been 
charged with causing a disturbance and with being 
imprudent politically. This was to be expected. 


I am not concerned about national understanding and 
the fate of Poland as a result of protest actions in several 
academic institutions. This will not destroy the system. 


I am concerned, however about the students themselves. 
I have in mind here the Krakow “kamikazes” involved 
in the boycott of military studies. (They will still have to 
make up this work, and how can they expect to pass the 
exam after this? I cringe to think of it.) I am also 
concerned about ZSP members, about “Verbum” mem- 
bers, those from Young Poland, from self-governments 
(there where they are active) from the ZSMP and from 
the ZMW. I am concerned about those in the boycott, 
those who held mass meetings and protested and about 
those who sat silently. Moreover, I am worried not only 
about students, but about the institutions in general that, 
through various attempts, actions and pressure applied 
by the academic community, have attained greater self- 
governing power and autonomy and are on the road to a 
still greater measure of it. The announcement of efforts 
to update the law on higher education, the entrusting of 
this matter into the hands of the Council on Higher 
Education, the proposal to expand the powers of the 
student self-government now under discussion in the 
higher schools and the increase in stipends (still not high 
enough, given the current price hikes)—all these offer 
irrefutable proof of the above. 


Without a doubt, the student community has a role to play 
in the struggle over autonomy and self-government in 
higher schools. The Polish University Student Association 
has been involved for a long time in making definite 
demands on these matters. However, it has not been able 
to break through the wall of neglect and bureaucracy. 


If it had been taken more seriously, certainly the student 
strikes, that moreover were indicative of the critical 
material situation of the higher schools, would not have 
occurred. If we divorce ourselves from the political 
intent of the organizers of the May strikes, from the 
political content of their demands, and from the very 
form of the student strike as essentially inimical to the 
function of the academic institution in ushering anarchy 








that this right must take into account the binding prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. At that time, there was also 
discussion of the concrete problems of academic institu- 
tions, of the military service of graduates and of the 
Organization of military training during the period of 
one’s studies. Since military matters go beyond the 
powers of university authorities, the rectors committed 
themselves to making a request to the Ministry of 
National Defense to enter into discussion with the stu- 
dent self-governments on this very issue. 


This was a compelling example that, in an atmosphere of 
objective discussion, free from the emotions of the mass 
meeting, it is possible to begin to discuss seriously the 
issues that plague students. A way out was beginning to 
take shape that corresponded with the increasingly evi- 
dent reform trend. This trend perceives the need for the 
various social communities to take an active part and it 
accepts a pluralism of views and stances in our society as 
natural. 


What has been happening in recent weeks at several 
higher schools does not foster this opportunity. Mass 
rallies and demonstrations were organized in 18 schools, 
while calm and objectivity were maintained in 70. In the 
majority of cases, the rectors gave their approval to 
Organizing them, treating them as a lesser evil. I respect 
them for their discretion. Not in all cases did the 
Organizers of the rallies adhere to the terms they had 


agreed upon. 


Rallies and discussions have their place. Everything that 
bothers people should be discussed. My saying this does 
not mean that I bear any sort of grudge against those who 
took part in these gatherings. I am also ready to excuse 
emotions, but I do not accept any use of force. 


At the University of Warsaw, several were prepared to 
accept any consequences, even the possibility of failing 
their exams. At Jagellonian University, about 30 forced 
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a boycott of military studies upon their colleagues. 
According to the press they used force against their 
teachers. Classes were conducted in this course of study 
on one day a week during the course of | year of studies. 
Of all the social groups in Poland, students have the best 
conditions for fulfilling their civic obligation of prepar- 
ing to defend the country. Then, upon completing their 
studies they spend a year, not two, serving in military 
units, after supplementary training in leadership posi- 
tions. This system of military training comprises full 
respect for the education the student has obtained and 
the utilization thereof in the interest of national defense. 
It is not the only possible solution. As in many countries, 
it is possible to introduce normal basic military service 
prior to the beginning of study. But who benefits by this? 


Although I am a girl, | have completed military training 
and I am the “proud owner” of a nursing diploma. I do 
not have fond memories of this training. I understand 
that students have well-founded gripes against the level 
of lectures, often against the quality of the teachers and 
sometimes against the program of military training 
within the course of study. It is too bad that the meeting 
with the national defense minister asked for by the 
representatives of the student self-governments in Kra- 
kow did not occur. 


But the proposals or demands of the organizers of the 
military studies boycott at UJ, with their calls for the 
elimination of the program and the introduction of 2 
months’ military training following the completion of 
studies make me laugh. It makes me angry—no, furi- 
ous—when I remember that students study at the 
expense of the state and that they should, as polite 
children, sit in their seats. I do not believe, however, that 
studies are such a sacrifice that they demand special 
privileges. 


Even more laughable is the demand for eliminating 
within the program of studies the compulsory study of 
political economy, sociology, political science and the 
Russian language. I know that the criticism of the 
programs of study of the social sciences in the student 
community is valid. How is it possible in 1988 to instill 
in students the benefits emanating from an economy that 
is centrally managed and defends its monopolistic and 
bureaucratized structure (this is political economy)? 
How can we convince them that the intelligentsia per- 
forms merely a service role with regard to the working 
class and peasant class (this is sociology)? I cannot find 
any excuses for the authors of such scripts and the 
teachers of such theories. The rebellion does not surprise 
me. But does reason or emotion demand that we throw 
the baby out with the bath water? 


No end can justify either being grumbling grouses (as 
distinguished from the totting grouse variety), being 
blind or being stupid. There is much that must change in 
the program of studies. Rectors should give serious 
thought to this matter. But nothing justifies picketing 
outside the classroom where political economy lectures 








NZS from the beginning of the 1980's. I would not like to 
return to those times, even though they were my student 
years, my happiest years in many ways. 


Today the NZS seems to me to be something else 


entirely. Many facts indicate that behind it there are 
Certainly some people who would like a return to the 
time before 13 December. But this seems to me to be a 
slogan and a surrogate symbol. Today, the greatest 
activists (or at least a certain portion of them) are 
gathered together under this banner. They should not be 
equated with the membership of the early 1980's. While 
their desire for specific changes is the same, the changes 
sought are different. 

There is something optimistic in these events that cast a 
shadow on the beginning of the new academic year 
Those who formerly did not talk but plotted have begun 
to talk to the school authorities. After years of apathy, 
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seclusion and then covert activity, both sides have much 
to say, face to face, and not via handbills and strikes. 


The framework of academic communities, once created 
by teachers, employees and students in each institution, 
is once again being built. Issues common to all regardless 
of function and affiliation have come up. It is possible to 
resolve them for the first time in many, many years. 


And all of a sudden, at such a moment, boom! The 
students begin a boycott of classes in military studies for 
some unknown reason (for I see no rational explanation). 
Even the Jagellonian University Senate spoke out 
against such a method in its resolution. This body is 
perhaps the furthest from the use of the now obsolete 
motto “students to their books.” 


Of course, in times of riotous democratization, one could 
simply ignore this matter if this were not a dangerous 
precedent. It has been found that the students have 
haversacks that, as in the military studies joke, are used, 
as their name indicates, to carry grenades. It would be 
best to throw the grenades out and to sit down to serious 
talk in the classroom or around a table. It would be better 
around a table, for this would not awaken any associa- 
tions. The table need not be a round one. I do not think 
that Minister Fisiak will be opposed to this. 
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Situation of State Badget between 1984-87 
Reviewed 
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of the state budget during the period 1984-1988. 


During the years between 1984-1987, we saw budgets that 
were realized, and also budgets that fell short or very short 
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only these revenue spenders have the ability to assert 
their interests vis-a-vis the budget. 


We often hear people say that the pian is overextended. 
in terms of budget revenues—alone—however, this 
claim certainly canaot be made. After all, if a revenue 
plan is overextended, it is so not for any fault of its own, 
but because expenditures are also overextended. The fact 
is that—with the exception of 1986—budget plan pro- 
jections have regularly projected greater incremental 
increases in revenues than what actually resulted from 
the growth of our national income. Under the given 
circumstances, however, this was necessary, for every 
year—with the exception of 1986—the national eco- 
nomic plans had called for significant improvements in 
our fiscal balance. 


The economy’s failure to realize the goals of the budget 
revenue plans were due to the enterprise sphere’s inabil- 
ity to contribute its projected share. It did not matter 
that payments from the populace and our fiscal organi- 
zations had exceeded the planned levels, they could not 
offset the shortfall resulting from the most important 
source of contributions, i.e., the economic organizations. 
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The reason: the income producing capacity of the enter- 
prise sphere did not improve as much as had been 
anticipated. Yet this fact never resulted in a commensu- 
rate deterioration of enterprise positions. 


The most reliable and active partner of the budget 
throughout this period was the populace: it always—and 
by a considerable margin—overfulfilled its payment 
obligations, and revenues from the populace increased 
the most dynamically. This was due, in part, to the 
expansion of the small business sector, and in part, to a 
number of tax hikes and increases in mandatory benefit 
contributions. If we add up the various direct and 
indirect taxes levied on the populace, we find that they 
amount to nearly one quarter of our total budget reve- 
nues; enterprises, incidentally, contribute two-thirds, 
and the budgetary organizations 7-9 percent of the total. 
Looking at the changing ratios among the contributors, 
the most conspicuous development in the past few years 


‘ has been the redistribution of the burdens between the 


populace and the enterprises to the benefit of the latter 
and the detriment of the former. 


Budgetary outlays (calculated at current prices) rose 
steadily every year, at a rate of 5 percent in both 1984 
and 1985, 2 percent in 1986 and 7.5 percent in 1987; 
compared both with the previous year and the year of the 
forecast, spending continued to increase. 


The share of expenditures that represent the classic 
function of the budget remained essentially unchanged, 
at around 16-17 percent. Included among these func- 
tions were defense and other military-related allocations, 
as well as expenses related to legal security, law enforce- 
ment and administration. 


At the same time, the total sum of spending on social 
policy functions continued to increase every year. The 
outlays in this area included social insurance payments, 
health, educational, cultural, sports and research expendi- 
tures and subsidies for private housing construction. While 
social insurance costs account for most of the spending in 
this category, its rate of growth—with the exception of 
1987—not only lagged behind oth er expenses, but in terms 
of real value, it hardly showed an increase. 


The category of expenses, the exaggerated weight of 
which has been the target of the most criticism, and 
which has not only stubbornly resisted those criticisms 
but has actually continued to expand, was spending 
connected with the economic role of the state. Its share 
of budgetary expenditures ranged from 35 to 44 percent, 
and its total sum—albeit not evenly—continued to 
increase. Outlays in this category included simple agri- 
cultural subsidies for reproduction, production price 
supports and endowments, import price supports, enter- 
prise tax refunds, budgetary expenses resulting from 
settlements of accounts with the socialist countries, 
Organizational support for the local councils, assistance 
to local enterprises, other miscellaneous subsidies and 
consumer price supports. 
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Another part of this spending category is intended to 
help lay the material foundations for stockpiling and 
production on an extended scale. Included among these 
expenditures are budget reserves for central and enter- 
prise investments, and funds for stockpiling and incen- 
tive purposes. More than two-thirds of these expendi- 
tures were earmarked to finance current production, and 
Only one-third was committed to stockpiling. 
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Despite all the threats and warnings, current produc- 
tion subsidies continued to grow. The projected level 
of budgetary support to the enterprises was exceeded 
every year during the period: in 1984 by 2 percent, in 
1985 by 5.2 percent, in 1986 by 1.6 percent and in 
1987, by 6.7 percent. At times when subsidies did 
decline, enterprise losses and growing costs were offset 
by price increases. 


The Budget Deficit between 1984-1987 
1984 1985 1986 1987 
billion ft (forint) billion ft billion ft billion ft 
Plan Fact Plan Fact Plan Fact Plan Fact 
Revenues $63.7 $72.9 607.8 593.5 $75.3 $72.5 606.9 631.2 
Expenses $66.7 $76.6 610.3 609.3 598.2 619.4 650.7 666.1 
Deficit 3.5 3.7 2.5 15.822.9 46.9 43.8 34.9 


The development of budget expenditures committed to 
stockpiling is impossible to trace, owing in part to 
constant changes in record keeping. Another reason is 
that an undeterminable number of enterprise invest- 
ments are also initiated as a result of decisions, sugges- 
tions, encouragement and expectations on the part of the 
state. Moreover, only a portion of all state-initiated 
large-scale investments actually appear in the budget as 
projects requiring budget support. The other portion— 
which covers real large-scale investments—is financed 
by the State Development Institute, or as it was formerly 
called, the State Development Bank, from refinance 
loans granted by the central bank. This simply means 
that the central bank indirectly supports the budget 
through a state institution. 


TS ee ee to the 


Spenders 

Budget between 1984-1987 (in percentages) 
Income Producer 1984 1985 1986 1987 
Enterprise 66.5 643 639 62.5 
Populace 22.8 24.9 27.7 28.9 


State-Financed Organizations 86 89 7.1 7.4 


This, however, by no means exhausts the extent of the 
state’s role in ongoing economic activities. Since 1986, 
for example, it has become possible to funnel budget 
revenues to enterprises through separate monetary funds 
(amounting to 13 billion forints in 1986 alone). More- 
over, in order to be able to assume enterprise debts, the 
budget has—within the limits of the budget law of the 
given year—continued to take out additional credits 
from the central bank, thereby aggravating its already 
known deficit. 


An accurate assessment of the position and financial 
situation of the budget requires a careful look at the 


development of its fiscal balance. During the period 
between 1984-1987, it ended every year with a deficit. 
(This, of course, is nothing new, as deficits have been 
characteristic of our budgets since 1968.) The deficit 
during this period grew at an unprecedented rate; the 
slight slowdown of 1987 was the result of special circum- 
stances. 


The deficit reduction of 1987 was achieved not by 
reducing subsidies committed to bailing out unprofitable 
activities, but mostly by way of such involuntary mea- 
sures as wiping out future reserves; scaling back the 
scope of trade policy, general subsidy and bail-out funds; 
tapping the budgets of local and central state-financed 
Organizations; and “microlocating” the inflationary 
effects of the budget deficit. Increases in the interest 
rates on short-term credits, consecutive devaluations of 
the forint and mid-year consumer price increases also 
played a role in enabling the budget tc realize 9 billion of 
the 10-15 billion forint deficit reduction we had pledged 
to achieve to international financial organizations. 


For 1988, the budget had projected a deficit of 10 billion 
forints, with an additional 10 billion to be allowed upon 
the consent of parliament. On the basis of the informa- 
tion we have so far, it appears that this year’s deficit will 
be somewhere between 10 billion to 15 billion forints. 
Some of this will be financed by the public in the form of 
government bond purchases. Projected payments from 
the enterprises and the populace will be fully realized. 
Moreover, increased enterprise profits, resulting prima- 
rily from subsidies and price increases, are also expected 
to boost budget revenues. The higher deficit can be 
attributed mainly to an increase in subsidies connected 
with the settlement of our socialist accounts and to 
higher than planned social insurance payments. The 
latter, in turn, has been the result of higher disability 
benefit payments and upward adjustments made neces- 
sary by the mid-year price increases. 
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Causes of Budget Deficit Examined 
25000070; Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 50 


[Article: “Others’ Money”) 


[Text] The budget is a unique revenue spender in that 
most of its revenues are produced by someone else. It is 
a fund shaped by clashes of interests among tl. use 
claiming a share of already produced—or future—earn- 
ings. The budget can not only arbitrarily encroach on the 
revenues of others, but it can also spend more than what 
it takes in: even without actual revenues, it can grant 
authorization to spend hoping that in time the source of 
the funds expended will be earned. 


The credit restrictions imposed on the budget are less 
stringent than the controls applied either to the enter- 
prises or the populace. This, on the one hand, is because 
it can authorize the government controlled central bank 
to make credit available, and secondly because—when 
its deficit has to be financed from external sources—it 
can instruct the central bank to take out foreign loans. As 
Ferenc Bartha, president of the Hungarian National 
Bank revealed in his most recent report to parliament, 
the budget has amassed a 480 billion forint debt to the 
central bank. 


In recent years, it has become especially fashionable and 
widespread to blame the inadequate performance of the 
economy on the budget. To criticize it for using too big 
a portion of the original revenues. And even to make it 
the scapegoat for the dampening interest in tangible, 
intellectual and financial investments. What people tend 
to forget is that the budget is merely a means, a long-term 
tool, used by a short-run oriented economic policy which 
is attempting to bridge the gap between the delays and 
postponements in the implementation of reforms and 
their necessity. 


Theoretically, the makers of the budget could actively 
stand up to the various interest groups, keeping in mind 
the long-term developmental interests of the national 
economy as a whole. Under our current socio- economic 
conditions, however, this could only be done in the form 
of a personal commitment, for unfortunately there are 
no institutional guarantees to ensure its success. And 
subjective resistance can only yield tentative results. 


So far, the budget has played an important intermediary 
role between political ideas and allowing political will to 
ignore the realities. the budget has been used as a 
temporary release of accumulated economic and social 
tensions, for this was the direction where they met the 
least resistance. 


The budget deficit (our indebtedness) and its relentless 
growth are not felt directly by anyone as are the effects of 
occurrences of such directly personal impact as inflation, 
unemployment, impoverishment and _ involuntary 
change of jobs. In the absence of resistance and control, 
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the budget is prone to making good on “comradely” 
promises, even without being able to first procure the 
sources of distribution. Over the long run, under differ- 
ent conditions, budgetary revenues could have a positive 
impact on production, in other words, it could stimulate 
surplus production. On the short run, it is already 
well-suited for discouraging surplus production and 
making a negative impact: it takes much less time to 
create a crisis of trust, than to establish trust.) 


Budgetary reform begins not with the budget, but with 
the institutional environment that determines the bud- 
get; however, without reducing and reshaping the social 
and political forces behind redistribution, nothing will 
essentially change. 


It is also true, of course, that if the fundamental elements 
of our socio-economic system are to be kept intact and 
inviolable then the reshaping of the existing mechanism 
must begin somewhere at the level of our methodological 
system. This is what the reform of the banking system 
and the present budgetary reform have aimed to do. The 
partial realization of the former only underscores the fact 
that while reforms can produce small change, there is no 
economic or political force that could convert all these 
coins into bills of larger denomination. And coins, as we 
know, can roll away. 


Parliament Recommends Reduction of Profit Tax 
25000070k Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 51 


[Article: ““A 40-Billion Forint Recommendation”) 


[Text] As you will recall, at the November session of 
parliament it was decided that the overall level of the 
business profit tax would be set not at 55 percent as had 
been recommended by the minister of finance, but only 
at a lower rate of 50 percent. According to calculations, 
the lower rate would mean a 12 to 13 billion forint 
decline in revenues, which in turn would raise the budget 
deficit to 60 billion forints. On the basis of the sugges- 
tions it had adopted at its Tuesday session, the board of 
directors of the Hungarian Chamber of Economics pre- 
sented a set of recommendations outlining the measures 
it believed would prevent an increase in the 25 billion- 
forint budget deficit projected for next year. The main 
points included in the recommendations were as follows: 


—In contrast with the concept proposed by the govern- 
ment, enterprises would be limited to spending no 
more than 5 percent of their profits on housing con- 
struction instead of the suggested 16 percent figure 
that was to be computed on the basis of last year’s 
performance and listed as expenditures. Fifty percent 
of this they would pay into a separate Apartment 
Construction Fund, and the other half they could use 
directly to subsidize their own employees’ housing 
needs. Under these conditions, from this source alone, 
the burdens of the budget could be reduced by as much 
as 5-6 billion forints. 


— 
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—The projected allocations for defense and other mili- 
tary purposes should be reduced by 5 billion forints. 


—A 3-percent cut in the projected allocation to the 
central state-financed organizations and the local 
councils—without causing a deterioration of the exist- 
ing standard of health and educational services— 
would translate into a 6-billion forint reduction in 
expenditures. 


—Subsidies to social organizations should be cut by 20 
percent, and from our state reserves, 500 million 
forints should be released for immediate use; alto- 
gether, this would amount to 1.5 billion forints. 


—lInstead of the projected total of 5 billion forints, 
revenues from the sale of state property could bring in 
as much as 10-15 billion forints. At the top of the 
Chamber’s list of state assets to be sold at a faster rate 
are various unprofitable commercial and service enti- 
ties, land holdings and state apartments. 


—Special-purpose budgetary allocations for productive 
investments should be scaled back by 3 billion forints, 
without affecting the projected level of infrastructure- 
related investments. 


—In order to cut expenditures, the Chamber recommends 
that the social insurance contribution of state-financed 
institutions be gradually raised over a 3-year period 
from its current level of 10 percent to 43 percent. Of the 
resulting 11 percent annual increase in contributions, 
only 8 percent should be offset by the budget, leaving the 
remaining 3 percent to be generated by the institutions 
themselves. The Chamber also recommends that steps 
be taken to modernize the operation of our social 
insurance system, and to go after delinquent accounts 
with greater rigor. Together these two factors could help 
reduce spending by 4-5 billion forints. 


—By lowering interest rates on credit we need to ease the 
inflationary pressures on the economy; at the same time, 
we must eliminate all interest premiums, surcharges and 
other compensatory measures (such as the assumption 
by the state of the documentation fees on earned inter- 
ests) paid after public deposits. This could mean another 
10 billion forint reduction in expenditures. 


—In the opinion of the Board of Directors of the 
Hungarian Chamber of Economics, if implemented 
the above steps combined would improve next year’s 
budgetary balance by approximately 40 billion forints. 


FRG Catalogue Adopted as Car Import Tariff 
Reference 
25000070h Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 

in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 14 


[Excerpt] Starting in January, the Customs and Internal 
Revenue Police will be using the used car price list 
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published in the West German monthly Schwacke cata- 
logue as its basis of reference for levying customs charges 
on vehicles imported to Hungary from the West. It is 
from the January issue of this catalogue that we have 
selected to cite a few sample models with the assumption 
that there have been no dramatic changes in the West 
German car market since then, and thus also in the hope 
that our selection will provide a good orientation for 
those intending to purchase a car abroad next year. The 
publication’s data are based on statistics gathered from 
West German car dealers whose prices are considered 
low by West European standards, and on the profes- 
sional expertise of its editorial staff. The prices listed in 
the catalogue do not reflect any special equipment, and 
pertain to vehicles that are in average operating condi- 
tion and have West German mechanical safety inspec- 
tion certificates valid for at least 1 year. In determining 
the customs fee to be levied, the Hungarian authorities 
will not take into account the vehicle’s milage; however, 
built-in “options” will increase the tariff rate. Gyorgy 
Balogh, deputy commander of the National Command 
of the Customs and Internal Revenue Police told us that 
in addition to the customs tariff, they would also be 
charging a 1! 000 forint handling fee. Private importers of 
automobiles will also be responsible for covering the 
costs involved in the testing and licensing of their 
vehicles in Hungary. [Tables omitted] 


Import Restrictions Partially Lifted 
250000700 Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 9 


[Text] A new set of items, made up mostly of machines 
and spare parts needed in productive investments, basic 
materials used in food production and some consumer 
goods, have been included in a list of altogether some 
250 products which—according to information received 
from the Ministry of Foreign Trade—starting in 1989, 
can be imported freely, in other words without a license, 
from non-ruble cleared sources. As deputy head of main 
department Gabor Szoboszlai explained in response to 
our question, the products selected by the interministe- 
rial committee to be included on its liberalized list were 
mostly items which in their view could enhance the 
competitiveness of the Hungarian economy, or which 
needed to be brought in because they simply were not 
produced domestically. (The official list will be included 
in the supplement to a soon to be published amendment 
by the Minister of Foreign Trade to Order No. 3/1977 
KKM [Ministry of Foreign Trade]). 


Officials at the Ministry of Foreign Trade have also 
pointed out that the new liberalized import list was not 
to be confused with the so called import exemption 
register. As it is well known, the iatter contains items that 
domestic businesses are entitled to obtain from non- 
ruble cleared sources on a case-by-case basis. In other 
words, even liberalized import products can only be 
brought in by organizations that have the right to sell the 
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given products. Between | January and | March 1989, 
firms with a foreign trade license wishing to import 
products listed in the register can, upon making an 
adequate forint deposit, turn to the Hungarian National 
Bank, and later to the commercial banks, for the neces- 
sary foreign exchange. And as we were told at the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade: “The Hungarian National 
Bank will ensure the availability of hard currency for all 
such transactions.” 


According to preliminary calculations—and also allow- 
ing for a rise in demand—some 35-40 percent of our 
total non-ruble cleared imports will be brought in with- 
out having to go through the licensing process. Because 
of the transmittal effects, it is difficult to estimate at this 
point the extent to which this partial import liberaliza- 
tion will require a devaluation of the forint, and the 
effects which it is going to have on consumer price levels. 
It is also difficult to predict how much of these liberal- 
ized imports will eventually become a part of our ruble- 
cleared exports. 


We have learned, also from the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, that effective | January 1989, the value ceiling on 
non-ruble cleared goods exportable without a license will 
be raised from its current level of 5,000 forints to 50,000 
forints. “Our shortage-ridden, hard-currency poor econ- 
omy, plagued by its inability to respond adequately to 
the impulses of supply and demand, is still not mature 
enough to withstand a more extensive liberalization of 
non-ruble cleared exports without playing havoc with 
our domestic markets,” commented officials at the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade in connection with the move. 


Vehicle Ownership Restrictions Eased 
25000070n Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 8 


[Text] Effective 1 January, private carriers in Hungary 
will be allowed to own more than just the one passenger 
vehicle or truck they were limited to before; also to be 
removed is the 6-ton maximum weight restriction on 
privately owned trucks, states the new draft highway 
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traffic regulation. According to the order, starting in 
1989, private persons will also be allowed to purchase 
buses and perform emergency road services without any 
restrictions. The order does forbid private carriers from 
storing their vehicles on public roads. 


Domestic enterprises have so far been restricted with 
respect to the number of—exclusively socialist-manufac- 
tured—passenger vehicles they could operate. The new 
order removes these restrictions, leaving the decision up 
to the management of the given enterprise. Also to be 
allowed as of | January, will be the use of enterprise- 
owned vehicles for private purposes, with approval from 
the manager of the given economic organization. 


As we have been told, the proposal of the Ministry of 
Commerce, also supported by the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation, calling for the elimination of the 3-year restraint 
on alienation for privately owned passenger vehicles is 
soon to be submitted for government approval. 


Joint Environmental Enterprise Formed 
with Austria 

25000070f Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 8 


[Text] A new Hungarian-Austrian joint enterprise has 
been formed for the production of environmental pro- 
tection equipment under the name M-U-T—Vegyepszer. 
The holders of the enterprise’s capital assets include the 
Austrian firm Maschinen-Umwelttechnik-Transportan- 
lagen with a share of 40 percent, Vegyepszer with 30 
percent, the Capital City Enterprise for Public Lands 
Maintenance with 25 percent, and the Chemokomplex 
Foreign Trade Enterprise for Hungarian Chemical Prod- 
ucts with 5 percent. Vegyepszer’s contribution to the 
venture was one of its provincial factories, a 5,000 
square meter plant in the Tolna county town of Tamasi. 
Under the new arrangement, the plant will be manufac- 
turing car bodies for public sanitation and transporta- 
tion vehicles and structural components for various 
types of environmental protection facilities (such as 
water purification and clarifying plants), partially for 


export purposes. 
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